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THE IDEA OF GOD IN THE UNIVERSE. 


One hears it asserted repeatedly by writers of repute that 
the genius of Latin belief drew inspiration mainly from the 
idea of an imaginary ghost-land, which fancy first peopled 
with the disembodied spirits of the departed, and which reli- 
gion afterwards made real by its many prayers and services to 
thedead. With this preconceived idea serving to light the 
way for such writers in their study of the thought-origins of 
this older people, the familiar phrases so often met with, such 
as ‘‘God on high,’”’ ‘‘the heavens above’’ and ‘‘the supernat- 
ural,’’ are interpreted as proofs that ancestor-worship, which 
first began by a crude devotion to the souls of the ancestral 
dead, soon transformed itself into a fixed belief in the real exist- 
ence of a land of ghosts. This gradually developing idea— 
witness its classic expression in the writings of the Octavian 
men of letters—has thus come to be regarded as the original 
sin committed by the early pagan Latins in their conceptions 
of the divine; and is reputed to have passed over with the 
experience of the race, as a heritage to the Christians of Latin 
stock, vitiating their whole line of thought, so far as the Deity 
is concerned, by giving it an impetus in a fanciful and myth- 
ical direction. 

The influence of this idea, it is claimed, may readily be 
seen in the repeated efforts to make out the Deity as soul of 


(3) - 
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the sky! ; to look upon God as not present in nature but en- 
throned above it in solitary majesty”; to regard the heavens 
as apart from the world;* until finally the highest stage of its 
development is reached in the conceptions of a ‘‘ supernatural 
order’? and a ‘‘God on high,’’! twin-notions which serve to 
mark off and characterize the Middle Ages as the flourishing . 
period of what has been technically called transcendental 
thought.°® 

But as the Semitic eye of the older peoples turned ever in- 
ward to the spirit, the Aryan eye, it is said, turned ever out- 
ward to the beauties of nature’ and sought to see its God 
around and about it, instead of looking upwards to an imag- 
inary deity that dwelt in majesty inaccessible beyond the stars. 
The result of these two counter-views, it is likewise claimed, is 
seen in the antipodal notions of the Deity prevalent in the 
Middle Ages and in the subsequent period of philosophy com- 
monly called modern. The Schoolmen simply accentuated 
the Semitic development. Their God was accordingly trans- 
cendent, distant, and beyond the confines of the world. 
Modern thought, on the contrary, laid stress upon the Aryan 
point of view to such an extent that it made God actual by 
bringing Him into the field of phenomena and by believing 
Him to be an ‘‘indweller ever blest,’’ or nothing. The God of 
modern thinking was characterized as immanent, and thus 
sharply distinguished from the transcendent God of the School- 
men. ‘*Transcendence’’ and ‘‘immanence’’ were in this wise 
set over against each other in contrast ; and in immanence was 
recognized the ruling notion of the modern world.’’? 


I.—TuEr MopEern IDEA oF IMMANENOE. 


‘* When a given symbol which represents a thought has lain 
for a certain length of time in the mind,’’® says a well known 
author, ‘‘it undergoes a change like that which rest in a cer- 
tain position gives to iron. It becomes magnetic in its rela- 
tions,—it is traversed by strange forces which did not belong 
to it. The word, and consequently the idea it represents, is 
1 Belief in God, Schurman, p. 94. / 2 Evolution and its relations to religious thought, Le 
Conte, p. 352. * History of Philosophy, Weber, pp. 283-84, *Ibid., Ibid. ° Ibid., Ibid, 


¢Belief in God, Schurman, p. 118, 7 History of Philosophy, Weber, p. 285. *Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 
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polarized.’’ The object of the present discussion—to borrow a 
phrase from what has just been quoted—is to depolarize two 
ideas that have from faulty associations grown repellent of 
each other; to set forth an idea of God’s cosmic presence 
which the philosophers of the day ignore, with no little vio- 
lence to well-established facts of history. Incidentally, our 
purpose is to invite attention to a more healthy as well asa 
more truthful method of thinking than that afforded by many 
of the hypotheses now in vogue,—vague generalities as they 
mostly are, which at times have scarcely the merit of glitter- 
ing; and in all cases lead their authors and abettors into a 
series of sweeping inductions which are utterly at variance 
with that accuracy in ascertaining facts so indispensably 
necessary for the real scholar. 

By dint of repetition it has come to be areceived matter of 
belief that ‘‘immanence’”’ can have no other meaning than 
the rather unvarnished one of universal identification; that the 
idea of an immanent divinity must perforce carry with it the 
idea of a God who lifts up into His totality of Self the myriad 
fragments of nature; and who, identifying himself with what 
we know and see, is none other than the great All-in-all. With 
some the real nature of the divine Nearness is made to consist 
in that ‘‘Omnipresent Energy,’’! streams of which tingle in our 
finger-tips while at work in a laboratory, or course through 
our busying brains when we are lost in the contemplation of 
our own reveries. With some again, it is a sort of ‘‘ Cosmic 
Consciousness,’’ the nature of which may be expressed in the 
symbolic phrase of spirit. With others, it takes on the form 
of an ‘‘Organized Experience,’’—that supreme presentation to 
the consciousness of the world-spirit (Weltgeist) of all the 
fragmentary longings, puzzles, thoughts and aspirations of 
human individuals.” But with all alike, Pantheism is the 
burden their struggling intellects are endeavoring to bear, 
however much they may attempt to lighten it by the coining 
of new phrases or the invention of new formulae. 

W hether expressed in terms of ‘‘ Energy’’ or in the more 
idealized form of an ‘‘ Absolute Unit-Experience,’’ which is 
the summary and completion of all our human thoughts and 





~ 1'Phe Conception of God. Berkeley, Cal., 1895.. Le Conte. * Ibid, Royce, 
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desires in an all-inclusive and conscious Self, the idea of iden- 
tification, either partial or complete, is the central thought of 
all such systems and makes them one and all but varying 
phases of Pantheism, in idea, if not in word and letter. The 
gift of phrasing has not the power to make old ideas new. It 
may please the sense aesthetic, as is its wont, but the intellect 
still stares fixedly at the old thought endeavoring to strut in 
borrowed plumage and soon strips it nude of all the encum- 
brance in order to examine it dispassionately. 

The gift of phrasing, however, possesses the charm of 
making the minds of many stagnant. We are so apt to be 
contented with a neat turn of phrase which some reputed 
scholar has hit upon that his word becomes practically final. 
Some sweeping generalization takes such hold of our mental 
selves that to express an idea outside the consecrated formula 
approaches sacrilege. Nay, the very phrase of some scholarly 
thinker who happens to stand well with his generation is 
made an admitted starting-point,—a guide to any number of 
conclusions, with never so much as a single thought concern- 
ing the critical value of the point of departure. 


An apt illustration of the idea which we are endeavoring to 
convey is seen in the absolute polarizing of thought due to the 
introduction into scientific parlance of this simple word, 


‘‘immanence.’? Hegel made it the turning point of modern 


thought? and looked upon it as the redeeming feature in the 
ideas of God that were circulating in his day and long previous 
to it. But men soon forgot that Hegel simply crystallized in 
this phrase his own subjective views, as well as those of Spin- 
oza, concerning the nature of God’s presence in the universe, 


*Pantheism is a very comprehensive term. Etymology as wellas history points to “identi- 
fication” as its essential feature. Latterly, however, attempts have been made to restrict the 
meaning of the word to the conception of the deity as “ blind force,” in order to justify the use 
of the term ** Theism ” in all views that eliminate ‘blind force” and substitute therefor the 
phrase “conscious energy.” But this is verbal jugglery, as the root-idea in Pantheism is 
identification (of whatever sort) of the human with the divine. 

?See ** Hist. of Phil.,"” Weber, p. 285. 

*In Greek philosophy, especially pre-Socratic period; in Neo-Platonism ; in Scotus Eri- 
gena; in the Arabic, Mussulman and Jewish Schools of Spain; and in Boehme and Bruno. To 
Spinoza is due the employment of the word “immanence” in the modern sense of ‘intransi- 
tive substance,” that is,a substance so shut within itself that it is powerless to pass out 
(transire) into anything secondary to, and at the same time really distinct from, its plenitude 
of self (Ethices P. 1., Prop. XVIII.). Thus Pantheism is bound up with the denial of ‘‘second- 
ary causes,’’so far as by the latter is implied *‘ a series of substantial entities distinct in nature 
from God.” There is a marked similarity between Spinoza’s ideas and phraseology on the 
one hand and those of Erigena on the other, which would make it appear that Spinoza bor- 
rowed much from Erigena, 
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and owing to this oversight the phrase ‘‘ divine immanence’”’! 
was limited in meaning and its content diminished, when there 
was no logical ground for such restriction. To admit the 
divinity as actually at work in the progress of natural events 
thus became tantamount to admitting that God pervaded all 
reality; and to doso, He had of necessity to be in very truth the 
reality pervaded. In this wise the term ‘‘immanence’’ became 
the exclusive property of the Pantheist and his classic expres- 
sion for the idea of God. 

Nor was this all. Immanence, it was only natural to sup- 
pose, needed a counter-term to bring out the full force of its 
significance. Transcendence readily suggested itself as fitted 
for this verbal service and soon began to play a part not in 
accord with its historical meaning. Once these two terms were 
arbitrarily conceived as opposite poles of thought, the idea of 
transcendence, which historically was not opposed to imma- 
nence, soon came to be regarded as the direct exclusion of it. 
Logic thus attempted dictatorship over history. If immanence 
meant the nearness of the divine, transcendence was made to 
imply its remoteness. If immanence meant a God in the world, 
transcendence was construed as signifying a Deity that had 
nothing to do with the universe, save in some reputedly rare 
cases of miraculous interference. Utterly oblivious of the fact 
that the so-called transcendent philosophy of the Middle Ages 
could and did admit an idea of God’s cosmic presence, without 
subscribing to the notion of immanence as modern writers 
crudely conceive it,? the Pantheist faced about and treated the 
~The Schoolmen employed the adjective - immanent” in opposition to “transient,” and 
these terms occur only in connection with “actions.” Thus actions were styled immanent 
(in, manere) when they took place within the acting subject and were completed there, as 
thought, volition, etc. Transient actions were those which perfected some other object 
besides the agent. They were conceived (trans, ire) as terminating in something distinct from 
the acting subject, as heating, propulsion, ete. (See St. Thomas, Summa, Pars I., Quaest:- 
XIV., art. 2, corpus articuli. Ibid. XVIII1., art. III. See Index to Summa, under heading 
* Actio.”) Thus the Schoolmen did not use the term “ Immanence” to characterize God’s 
presence in the world. The usual expressions are: omnipreesentia, de existentia Deiin rebus, 
de immensitate, de ubiquitate, etc. But from non-use of term you cannot conclude that they 


did not entertain an idea of God’s universal presence and activity throughout nature. (See 
St. Thomas, First Thirteen Questions of Summa). 


2*T)m die oben dargelegte Ansicht noch mit diesen Begriffen zu bezeichnen, so wiirde ich 
sagen: Immanenz und Transcendenz sind nicht sich ausschliessende Gegensiitse,”says Paulsen, 
Einleitung in die Philosophie, p. 254, 8d edition. He makes thestatement, however, with an 
especial view to proving that * some” transcendence is compatible with Pantheistic ideas of 
immanence, because God is endless, and visible matter finite (p. 264). He bears out the state- 
ment we make that the transcendent and immanent modes of conceiving God in the world are 
not irreconcilable opposites, even in Pantheism. We go further and say : God is conceivable 
as utterly distinct from Nature, though present in it, 
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above mentioned philosophy, together with the traditional Chris- 
tian notions which it exposed, as so many outgrowths of 
former low beliefs in ancestor-worship. The Christian ideas 
concerning the divine relations to this organic universe of ours, 
were in consequence never so much as read, it would seem, but 
were simply made to fall in line with the writers’ unwarranted 
preconceptions, until they took on the grotesque form of a God 
conceived to be outside the world, ‘‘ starting it,’’ as Carlyle 
once said with little sense and less scholarship, ‘‘starting 
it and watching it go.”’ 

W hat wonder then, in thelight of the foregoing, that the whole 
detail of pagan belief in a far-off divinity was fastened upon 
Latin Christian thinking? Prayer was made to imply a capri- 
cious divine being that could interfere miraculously with the 
given order. Heaven became a sort of new Jerusalem dazzling 
with golden streets and the sheen of angels’ wings. What 
other idea could this ‘‘supernatural’’ imply, it was argued, 
than that of an imaginary sphere of spirit-activity displayed 
above and beyond the world, which was in consequence nought 
else than a brilliant piece of mechanism set operating from 
the beginning, but inert, lifeless and stagnant ever since, be- 
cause not pulsating with the throb and threnody of universal 
being. } 


TI.—TuHE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF IMMANENOE. 


The question naturally arises at this juncture: Was such 
really the case? Is it true that up to the eighteenth century 
God was successively regarded as man-like and king-like, not 
present in nature but brooding above it in some far-off sphere? 
Is it a fact, sustained by research, that the Latin Christian 
writings contain no idea of the divinity as immanent? That 
to the Greeks, pagan as well as Christian, we must look foran 
exposition of God’s intimate sharing in the works of men and 
things? Such ideas are broached, and in these modern days. 
For this reason as well as on account of the unquestioning cre- 
dence reposed in such unproven statements, we have deemed it’ 
‘‘not without fruit,’’? as Bacon would say, to indulge ina little 
see History of Philosophy, Weber, p. O8t s " Belic fin Goa, Schurman, p. 143; Evoluti ym 


and its relations to religious thought, Le Conte, pp. 351-356. 
2 Le Conte, Op. cit., p. 352. * Tbid., p. 353. 
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research where so many find it more congenial, even if less 
scholarly, to speculate ; our purpose being not so much to con- 
vince any doubting Thomases, as to invite the attention of 
certain careless Gallios to the groundlessness of their assertions. 

Setting aside the Greek Fathers whose formation, we are 
told, tallies exactly with the requirements of the modern 
theist’s hypothesis, we confine ourselves to the Latin writers 
who are represented in general as at variance with the Greeks 
respecting the nature of God’s relations to the universe. How 
this contention, unwarranted as it assuredly is, could have 
gained such firm hold on the minds of writers who have an 
abundant literature at hand, indexed and arranged so as to 
afford every facility for examination, we are nonplussed to ex- 
plain. We thought that the present school of history estab- 
lished in Germany, had shattered the reliability of the so-called 
‘¢ philosopher-historians,’’? so prevalent in the past two cen- 
turies. Perhaps it is a case of ‘‘ persistence of type.’’ Per- 
haps it is a case of consulting second-hand sources. We do 
not know. Yet we aresure of one fact at least: that no writer 
who harbors the view of an utter divergence between Greek and 
Latin Christians respecting the question of God’s cosmic 
presence, could ever have consulted thoroughly a single origi- 
nal document. 

Tertullian speaks out his mind very plainly. ‘‘All place 
is in God,! though He himself is not in place. For He is the 
last line of the universe.’’ In the same book, he represents 
God as ‘‘holding the earth in his hand as a nest—God, whose 
throne is heaven and whose footstool earth.’’ Lest perchance 
his readers understand him as humanizing God, he is very 
careful to note in passing that ‘‘from Adam to the prophets, 
God has condescended to our human ways of regarding him,”’ * 
knowing that we would not allow our purer thought to suffer 
defilement by the use of imaginative simile. 

Minucius Felix? makes use of the sun, whose rays pass 
through the foulest pool untarnished, as an illustration of 
God’s substantial presence everywhere. Hilary* declares God 
unlike to man in this that when ‘‘present in one place, He is 








1Adversus Praxeam. Cap. XVI. 2Ibid. XVI, et XXIII. %Octavius, Cap. XXXII. 
*Tract.in Psalm. CX XIV. (towards end.) Ibid. in Psalm. CXXXV. Also: De Trinitate 
Lib. Il (towards end.) : 
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not absent from any other.’’ Cassiodorius! admirably discerns 
between the purely human associations of our phrases and the 
higher service of meaning into which they are pressed, when 
he avers that it is not proper to say of God that He ‘‘sits”’ or 
'stands,’’ as the unsophisticated imagine, since the Deity is 
enclosed by no spacial relations. Nay, he continues,” the 
phrases of the psalmist ‘‘approach unto God”’ and ‘‘recede 
from God,’’ are but figures of speech which he expressly 
designates as ‘‘syncrisis.”’ Augustine is none the less explicit. 
‘“‘The Lord God,’’ he says,® ‘‘whole and entire, both fills and 
contains in an ineffable manner all things that He made, souls 
and bodies, high things and low, celestial and terrestrial, liv- 
ing and inorganic.’’ Ambrose‘ speaks of God as ‘‘opening 
the heavens with his hand and closing the universe within his 
fist?’ —an allusion to Isaiah on whose words he is commenting. 

Peter Damian® thus contributes his quota of expression to 
the common belief. ‘‘Because God remains within all, yet 
above all and beyond all, He is superior to everything.’’ 
Prosper® asks pointedly ‘‘whither may the wicked go to avoid 
that spirit of God with whose substantial presence and power 
all place is filled?’ Isidore’ explains the nature of God’s 
indwelling in things so as to leave no doubt as to the drift of 
his meaning, when he declares: ‘‘The Divine Immensity is 
such that we understand God as within things, but not 
included ; as without things, though not excluded. He is 
within things in such a way as to confain all; He is with- 
out, because he shuts in (concludit) all things whatsoever.’’ 
Alcuin,’ the Benedictine monk who left his monastery in 
Britain at the request of Charlemagne to assume the direc- 
tion of the royal princes in their studies at the Palatine Acad- 
emy, and who thus became the first of the Schoolmen, 
wrote and taught his royal charges that ‘‘God is everywhere 
wholly present, ruling all nature constantly and consistently.’’ 
The same may be said of Peter the Lombard, the first Doctor 
~~ sExposit. in Psalter. Psalm. LXXXI., Vers. I. 

2In Psal. CX VIII, vers. 150. 

’Lib. de Fide ad Petrum. Cap. IIL, paragr. 3. Consult also: De Diversis Quaest., Lib. 
LXXXIIL., Quaest. XX.; Epist. CXII., cap. XII.; Epist. LVII. passim. 

4In Isaiam. XL., 12. Also: Lib. L., De Fide, cap. 4; Lib. de Dignit. condit. humanae, 
passim; Epist. CXTI., cap. 12. 


5Opuse, XX XVL., cap. VI. ®S. Prosper Aquit. In Psalm. CXKXXVIIL., vers. 7. 
7Sent. Lib. I., cap. IT. SOpusc, VI., De Animae ratione, paragr. VIII. 
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in Theology; and the same stands out as if in illuminated 
text, in the works of that host of masters and disciples which 
formed the universities of the Middle-Age period in history. 
Last and best of all, St. Thomas Aquinas,! the prince of the 
Schoolmen, gave the fullest codrdinate expression to the tradi- 
tional idea in his Summa Theologica, which clasps in a vast 
synthesis the bits of wisdom scattered through the ages. 

What is more relevant still, the Latin writers repudiate 
the counter-view in the most emphatic manner, and even go 
the length of explaining why some of the Christian writers 
have been misapprehended as believers in a God who resides 
solely beyond the heavens. Augustine” says that some Chris- 
tian writers laid stress upon the conception of a God on high, 
in order to prevent any gross understanding of their phrases 
and in order to check the undue influence of the imagination. 
Gregory the Great? seems to be addressing the modern theists 
in a reproving way when he denies with not a little irony that: 
‘¢ Deus coelo excelsior est et super stellarum vertices sublima- 
tur.’? Peter Damian‘ reiterates the same denial and scoffs at 
the counter charge. 

Two thoughts more and our brief research is finished. 
What was this ubiquity of God? Howaccount for the anthro- 
pomorphism, apparently at least, in some of the above cita- 
tions ? 

As to the nature of God’s presence in things, it was con- 
ceived as substantial and not as a mere diffusion of divine 
power.> The Infinite is without bounds; a shoreless sea of 
being. To borrow the words of Tertullian®: ‘‘ Before things 
were created God was unto Himself world, place, and all real- 
ity.’’ After the universe of realities sprang into existence, 
we may say with St. Jerome: ‘‘ Howcan anything be separated 
from God when all things are in Him?’* The presence of the 
Divine in the world is the presence of an Infinite Actuality in 
~ 4§umma Theol. Pars I., Quaest. VIII., per omnes articulos. 

2 Rpist. LVII. 

3 Moral. Lib. XVL., in cap. XXII., Job, cap. VIII. See also Ibid. Lib. II., cap. VITI. 

*Opuse. XXXVI., cap. VI. 

5 The stereotyped phrase of the Schoolmen was the following: ‘‘ Deus ubique est per 
essentiam, praesentiam et potentiam.’’ The phrase originated with Peter the Lombard, and 
the three modes indicated by it do not occur in the writings of any one Father. It is anindi- 
cation of the synthetic spirit of the Middle Ages. 


®In Lib. advers. Praxeam. Cap. XVI. 
7 Ad Isaiam, LXVI. 
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which all things live and move and have their being ; it is the 
presence of an all-creating, all-moving and all-guiding Reality, 
which furnishes every shred of activity, every atom of being 
to the millions of finite objects throughout the whole expanse 
of Nature. What is Nature after all but another name for a 
universal effect whose cause is God? The modern critics, if 
they wish to say anything pertinent, will have to abandon 
their flings at the idea of a non-resident God, unless they would 
perforce be set down as playing with ideas of their own creation 
and invention. 

As to the human language of the Fathers while speaking of 
God, is it not more scholarly to ask the Fathers themselves 
what ideas they really meant to convey, than to plunge into a 
general disapprobation of their figures of speech without taking 
the pains to examine them? Augustine,! Tertullian,” and Cas- 
siodorius® explain themselves clearly. St. Thomas Aquinas‘de- 
votes ten articles toa very minute philological study on the 
use of human words in treatises concerning the Divine. Yet 
men who profess, by their claim to scholarship, to hear the 
evidence of the case in every point at issue, proceed to judge 
when they have not tried, to conclude when they have not 
assured themselves of the premises. 

The traces of this sublime idea are also discernible in our 
own most vigorous English tongue. Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den has enshrined the patristic and scholastic idea in imper- 
ishable verse, the very terms of which breathe the language of 
the Schools. He says most pertinently :5 


“Whole and entire, all in thyself thou art, 
All-where diffused, yet of this all no part; 
For Infinite, in making this fair frame, 
Great without quantity, in all thou came, 
And filling all, how can thy state admit 
Or place or substance to be void of it?’’ 


1 Epist. LX VII. 
2 Adversus Praxeam, cap. XXIII. “The custom of looking to heaven while we pray is 
God’s condescension to human nature, for which Christ furnished the example.” For this 
see: Adv. Praxeam, cap. XVI. 

3 Exposit. in Psalm LXX XI, vers. 1. 

Summa Pars I, Quaest, XIII., per omnes articulos, 

5 William Drummond of Hawthornden (1585-1659), the friend of ‘‘rare’’ Ben Jonson. He 
was accused of “‘smelling too much of the schools.” (See the poetical works of Wm. Drum- 
mond. Poem entitled ** Flowers of Sion,” p. 178. Reeves & Turner, London, 1890). Itis inter- 
esting to note how close this poem comes to being a transcript of any scholastic writer of 
repute. One recognizes familiar phrases in: “light of all beauty’ (claritas pulchri); “ still 
owly-eyed ” (sicut oculus vespertilionis ad solem); ‘shadows of shadows” (species sunt specula, 
ex quibus res videmus); all of which were current phrases with the Schoolmen, 
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“ Efficient, exemplary, final good, 
Of thine own self, but only understood ! 
Light is thy curtain, thou art light of light, 
An ever-waking eye still shining bright! 
In-looking all, exempt of passive power 
And change, in change since death’s pale shade doth lower. 
All times to thee are one, that which hath run 
And that which is not brought yet by the sun, 
To thee are present, who dost always see 
In present act, what past is, or to be. 
O King! whose greatness none can comprehend, 
Whose boundless goodness doth to all extend, 
Light of all beauty, ocean without ground, 
That standing flowest giving dost abound: 
Rich palace and indweller ever blest, 
Never not working, ever yet in rest! 
What wit cannot conceive, words say of thee, 
Here, where, as in a mirror we but see 
Shadows of shadows, atoms of thy might, 
Still owly-eyed when staring on thy light.” 


Nor is Shakespeare without the pale of this self-same in- 
fluence. He shows in more than one passage the hold which 
this uplifting thought had over his master-intellect, as when 
he says: 


“Nor is there that Deity in my nature 
Of being here and everywhere.”"* 


Ever since the dawn of the Christian era the nature of God’s 
relations to the universe was much mooted among the Latins. 
To deny it, is to sin against the light. Anever-broadening idea 
of immanence that glimmered faint and dim at first, only to 
reach full splendor in the synthetic period of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is most clearly discernible. Its vigorous growth crushes 
out the counter-views of Arians, Gnostics, Valentinians and 
Manicheans, hostile as was the environment which these blockers 
of the way to progress created for Christian truth. Most sur- 
prising indeed, in view of the fact that the so-called modern 
theists make them out believers in an extra-mundane God, is 
their emphatic repudiation of just such doctrines as are ascribed 
to them by present-day writers, who do not seem to realize that 
looking at facts through the glass of hypothesis is like looking 
at objects round about us through the reverse-end of a tele- 
scope,—we simply misuse the instrument and are deluded by a 
false perspective. 


1Twelfth Night, Act V.,SceneI. See also: All’s well that ends well; Act II., Scene II. 
(first lines) for an allusion to miracles. 
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Ill.—Sorentiric VERSUS PoPpuLAR THEISM. 


In perusing many modern writers, it would indeed seem 
that the chief sources offered for ascholarly evidence of Chris- 
tian belief were popular notions, the verses of poets and the 
works of painters. Men do not seem to realize that the imagi- 
nation must ever be at odds with the purer thoughts which it is 
man’s prerogative to conceive. They forget the sage remark of 
Macaulay that ‘‘ though the logician and the theologian may 
have their set formulae, the people will be content with nothing 
short of pictures.’? The commons were never scientific and saw 
but in their own humble way what the sages beheld from the 
higher standpoints of reason and philosophy. What do our 
popular scientific manuals of the day imply but the recognition 
of this divergence and necessity? To dropthis patent fact from 
view and to look upon the refined. phrase of the poet or the 
grosser simile of the unsophisticated as affording a real insight 
into the nature of Christian thought at any period of its history, 
would be like looking upon the statue of liberty as an indica- 
tion of how crudely anthropomorphic is the American idea of 
popular sovereignty. To pay exclusive attention to poets, 
painters and devout plebeians, as though in them alone was the 
embodiment of Christian belief to be found and rediscovered, 
is unworthy of the scholar, whose office it is to portray the 
thought of Christian theologians and not the devotions of the 
Christian peoples. Dante himself,!poet as he was, stands spon- 
sor for the truth of what we are here expressing and St. Thomas 
Aquinas is honeycombed with references to the same distinction.” 

Studying the patristic and scholastic writings with this idea 
in mind ; interpreting them, not in the false light shed by theo- 
ries of our own weaving, but in the light of the idea of God 
which is found in their pages, we are soon disenchanted and 
disillusioned of many absurdities attributed to the Fathers and 
the Schoolmen by theorists who write, but never read. 

We are told that heaven, hell and purgatory, are relics of 
the once prevalent notion of a God onhigh. Welook into the 
Fathers or the Schoolmen, as the case may be, and find that 


1See note 4, p. 22 of present discussion. Aaah oa 
*See St. Thomas. Summa Theol., P. I., Quaest.I., Art. 9,10; Quaest. XIII, per omnes 
articulos; especially Art. II, ad 2. 
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with them, heaven, hell and purgatory are states or conditions 
of existence rather than places.! Thus a little research ex- 
explodes one point at least in a very grand hypothesis. Heaven 
does not imply mere belief in a place whither the spirits of the 
departed are ingenuously supposed to repair ; and so the theory 
falls with the failure tomake good its assertion. The theorists, 
here at least, find not ‘‘a local habitation,’’ but a name. 

We are told, and by men reputedly scholars too, that ‘‘the 
supernatural’’ is a ‘‘ God on high,”’ ‘‘non-resident in nature.”’ 

We turn to the Christian theologian for answer, no matter at 
what period he may have written, only to be smiled at for our 
ingenuousness. ‘‘ I'he supernatural,’’ he calmly tells us ‘‘is 
the conception of an order of truths above those of reason? and 
the conception of a self-existent activity superior to that of 
mind and matter as these latter display themselves ordinarily 
in the field of nature.’’? It does not mean that God is absent 
from the works of the universe ; it simply denotes that the 
intellect of man, which is at best but a spectator of the pano- 
rama of the finite, has not the last word to say concerning the 
origin of things terrestrial, their government and their destiny. 4 
Man may formulate the laws of phenomena, he may detect in 
them a certain steadiness of purpose and fixity of occurrence ; 
he may reduce them all to categories as minute as those of 
Aristotle were general; he may even synthesize all known facts 
into some one sweeping generalization, but he has left out the fact 
of facts—the Infinite. Heis simply reckoning without his host. 

Nature with them, is the realization of God’s purpose. 
Supernature is the realization of God’s purpose likewise, but on 
a grander scale. Nature and supernature are two orders, each 
of truth and activity, built the one upon the other. The pur- 


18t. Augustine. De Spiritu et Anima, cap. LX V.—De Fide et Symbolo, cap. VI.—De Sym- 
bolo, cap. XII.—Sermo ad Catech., cap. VII., wherein he calls the anthropomorphic view a “‘sac- 
rilegium.’’—Lib. Solilog. Animae ad Deum. cap. XXI. ‘Ista Lux fulget ubi Locus non capit.” 
For additional literature and references, see St. Thomas, Summa, P. [IT, Quaest LVIT, Art. 4,5,6. 
Origen says most relevantly : ‘‘ Nonne ubique est Deus? Non ipse dixit: coelum et terram 
ipse repleo? Quo ergo abiit Rebecca? Ego puto, quod non de loco ad locum abierit, sed de 
vita ad vitam. (Homil. XII in Genes.) 


28. Augustine, Solilog., Lib. I,cap. V,N.11. 8. Thomas. Compend. Theologiae ad fra- 
trem Reginaldum, cap. II. Summa. P. I., Quaest. I, art. V. 


*St. Thomas. Qq, Dispp. De potentia, Q. VI, De Miraculis, Art. II. Contra Gent., capp. 
xX, CI. 


“See the various queries concerning miracles proposed in ‘* Philosophy of Theism” by 
Prof. Campbell Fraser, pp. 216-240, 
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poses of each seem divergent and contradictory, but this is only 
apparent, and because ‘‘ knowledge is of things we see.’’ In 
the mind of the Infinite, they dovetail into one plan, which is 
neither nature, nor supernature, but an idea superior to either 
as such, to wit—the providential ruling of all things unto a 
known end, an end not always known to man, it is true, when 
looking out upon the spectacular play of things, but yet always 
present to God who is the Be-all and the End-all of existence. ! 

These thoughts naturally call to mind the idea of mira- 
cles,—an idea fully inwrought upon the very fibre of Christian 
thinking. What do modern writers understand of miracles ? 
They have become a fashionable by-word with many, who hail 
with delight the Christian conception of miracles as proof evi- 
dent of their theory of ghost-origins. Miracles it is said are 
the occasional and intermittent exercise of the divine activity 
in a world which God abandoned to its fate at the beginning and 
which He now astounds and amuses alike betimes by perpetrat- 
ing some childish pranks upon it. It is the idea, brought to 
mature development, of the ghost-ancestors, returned to tor- 
ment those of their fellows who are still dwelling in the bodily 
tenements of clay. 

Thus men describe miracles in these days of enlightenment. 
One is often tempted to wonder with Nordau if we are not in 
reality a race of degenerates, showing an incapacity to appre- 
ciate the thoughts of past ages except through travesty, mis- 
representation and ridicule. Yet we ask the question plain, 
simple and unvarnished by any theory: What is the tradi- 
tional conception of miracles? That of a God beyond the stars 
causing commotion among us human atoms here in the cosmos? 
That of caprice and arbitrary intervention? An upsetting of 
the rigid laws of nature? Assuredly none of these, even 
though any one of the above caricatures would pass with many 
for a fair delineation. 

The fact of the matter is as simple as it is philosophical. 
Schooled to regard God as everywhere present and as everywhere 
displaying activity, the Christian thinkers of the past did not 
look upon the regular course of nature as the final gauge and 
measure of the divine omnipotence. God had not called into 
~~ 4§t, Thomas, P. I, Quaest. CX, Art. IV.; Cap. L n. IV. III Contra Gent., Cap. C. 
St. Augustine, Contra Faustum. Lib. XX VI, cap. III. 
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requisition the fulness of His power, neither had He exhausted 
all His infinite store of energy in the production of this world 
of mind and sense. There were truths in His infinite mind and 
powers in His infinite will, which exceeded and exceed the con- 
stituted course of nature.!_ He could reveal himself in the intel- 
lectual order, in the moral as well as in the physical, by calling 
into action this surplusage of power. In doing so He but added 
to the ordinary efficiency of nature, He but acted above and 
beyond the range of nature’s common agencies. Did He act 
against nature and counter to its laws? Those who indulge 
such a view of the supernatural show not even a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the Christian writings. The Fathers and 
the Schoolmen freely admitted that a miracle was osten- 
sibly contrary to the natural cowrse of events. But they 
denied it to be against nature or constituted order; and the 
reason of this denial was the higher scope and meaning 
which they understood the word nature to convey. Order in 
Nature was the plan preconceived by God intelligently and 
executed according to his will.2 The ordinary operations of 
things and the display of superhnman powers as well, were 
thus looked at from the point of view of the divine and not of 
the natural. 

The result was a transformation, a higher philosophical 
standpoint, a higher idea in which antinomies and contradic- 
tions—the results of narrower views—vanished and ceased to 
be perplexing. Such was their conception of the supernatural. 
Where others looked to Nature as the point whence to judge all 
and settle all definitively, St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
looked to Nature’s God—to that idea of the Self-Existent 
which they had reached in their long and ardent endeavors 
after knowledge. Yet are they blackened and maligned as 


‘St. Thomas, P. I., Quaest. CV., art. VIII.;—Prima Secundae, Quaest. CXIII., art. X.; in 
Summa Theologica; Contra Gent., Lib. III., cap. CI.; Qq. Disp., De potentia, Quaest. V1., De 
Miraculis, art. I. et IIT. 

28t. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Lib. XXI.,cap. VIII., N. 2.; Contra Faustum. Lib. 
XXVI., cap. Iil.—St. Thomas, L. III., Contra Gent., cap. CI. ‘It so happens that one and the 
same cause is betimes known and unknown to many: for this reason, at sight of the same effect, 
some are stricken with wonder while others are not. The astronomer docs not find any reason 
for wonder on seeing the sun eclipsed, because he is acquainted with itscause. Tne unsophis- 
ticated man, however, is dumbfounded because of hisignorance. Thus what is wonderful to 
one is not passing strange to another. Whence it is that a miracle is an event whose cause is 
hidden to learned and unlearned alike, not to this one or that one alone, but to all. 
Whence,” he says, (ibid. cap. X.) “those things are reputed miraculous “quae divinitus 
flunt praeter ordinem communiter servatum in rebus.”* 

2cU 
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fanciful believers in the merely preternatural, by those who 
are either unwilling or unable to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, popular customs from philosophical persuasions. They 
judge others by their own standards and ridicule where they 
should investigate. 

It will thus be seen that the ruling idea of all Christian 
thinkers is the idea of a God infinite in power and everywhere 
at work, in the growing blade of grass and in the thinking 
intellect of man as well. By this talisman is their thought 
discovered ; in this all-pervading fundamental idea are their 
works to be rightly judged. Creation is working with God 
and God, too, is working wnaided. The supernatural and the 
natural are but parts of one plan, and neither crosses the other. 
Nature is not all. It is sunk in the realization of a vaster 
scheme. It was this one paramount philosophical idea that 
made them look upon God as creating each human soul from 
no preéxistent ; that made the Incarnation so stupendously 
divine and yet so sweetly human; that made love glimmer out 
through toils and disappointments as the earnest that the 
visible is not the end; that made of divine grace, communi- 
cated to the human soul, an extra supply of power to reach 


ideals, from which frail nature shrank away, but to which it 
was encouraged to rise by constant additions to its strength 
dealt out by a bounteous Providence to toiling coadjutors. In 
fine, it was this idea that made them look. upon the myriad 
objects of the universe as so many servants of a Higher Power, 
acting in accord with divinely preconceived ideals which were 
not so far off after all.! 


It was this idea which made the supernatural order so really 
near and within their very selves; which called forth from St. 
Thomasthe pertinent reflection that the First Cause has more to 
do with our actions and effects than we have ourselves. Yet 
it is this very idea of God concerning which those who write 
books on ‘‘the old”’ as against ‘‘ the new”’ Christianity betray 
the most unpardonable ignorance and publish the most arrant 
nonsense. The absurdities detected in the idea of a super- 
natural order arise, one and all, from the simple fact that pains 


1 Those familiar with Scholastic Philosophy will readily recognize in the preceding an 
elaboration of the notion commonly designated as ‘* potentia obedientialis.”’ 
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are never taken to ascertain the real philosophical conception 
that underlies it. Prayers and miracles are indeed most grue- 
some relicts of by-gone superstition to him who would essay to 
judge them from the sole view-point of nature’s unchanging 
laws, instead of looking upon nature itself as but the visible 
aspect of a far larger divine economy. Such men see the mote 
in the Christian’s eye, splendidly unconscious all the while of 
the beam within their own. 


IV.—THEISTIC AND PANTHEISTIC IMMANENCE COMPARED 
HISTORICALLY. 


From the matters discussed thus far it is easily seen how 
wide of facts speculation along general lines must ever be 
doomed to fall. So far from a vague and idle persuasion of a 
ghost-ancestor seated high in the heavens, we find the Latins 
no less than the Greeks bent upon holding fast to the notions 
of an Emmanuel,—a God within us and about us, the all- 
pervading Reality in Whom we live and move and have our 
being. 

Failure to keep this fact in mind has led many to write of 
Christian Theism as though it taught of necessity the with- 
holding of God from His creatures. For no other reason do 
men who write nowadays place their strictures upon the time- 
honored view of God’s cosmic presence. Pluming itself on an 
utterly false and extravagant presentation of the historical 
Christian doctrine, Pantheism, or, as some would have it, 
‘* Cosmic Theism,’’ has thus been enabled to claim the mono- 
poly of having again reasserted the divine prerogative of omni- 
presence, as though forsooth all sight of it had been lost in 
the lapsing centuries.1_ The steady flow of Christian thought 
from the very beginning of its course away from the open sea 
of Pantheism, which was ever ready to receive its regenerating 
waters, into a higher sea of reality where the same level was 
always maintained, without increase, change or diminution, has 
in consequence been falsely interpreted as an opposition to the 
idea of God’s existence in things,—to the idea of His dwelling 





1 It is confidently asserted by many that ‘‘ Cosmic Theism’’ runs counter to the received 
Christian view. This is true, so far as God be made one with nature, but it is false to say that 
Christian doctrine ever opposed “*a Cosmic Deity,” in the sense that God was everywhere, 
and nowhere in particular. 
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among the mountain crags as well as beyond the confines of 
space. What warrant this portrayal of Christian belief may 
have, the long line of writers we have cited abundantly deter- 
mines. Not to the idea of God’s abiding in nature, but to 
the identification of God and Nature has thinking Christianity 
ever set itself in radical opposition. A false association of 
ideas lies at the root of the whole matter—the asserted inclu- 
sion of identity in all notions of immanence. It is as though 
we were constrained logically to conceive the immanent God 
after the fashion of Shelley’s cloud,— 


‘*T pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die.” 

Reading their own prepossessions into the facts of history 
and reading them out again with an uncritical assurance that 
passes for established truth, Pantheists laid hold of a single 
characteristic of the divine, namely presence in the universe, 
and gave to it an interpretation and meaning pectiliarly as 
well as distinctively their own. Rather than forswear a God 
in nature for one above the stars, which they thought to be 
the only alternative, they erected into a cardinal dogma the 
idea that God and Nature were but differing phases of the one, 
sole reality ; somewhat as the real landscape fringing a river’s 
bank merges at times into that mirrored counterpart of itself 
painted by light upon the river’s bosom. For them, God is 
the soul of the universe, call Him Energy, Consciousness or 
Experience if you will; and the stars of the firmament, the 
tlowers of the field, together with the whole panorama of the 
visible, are but a corporeal frame in which the divinity finds 
embodiment. At first these ideas were inelegantly expressed, 
and their indignity a shock to Christian instinct. Latterly, 
however, they have been presented under the symbols of Chris- 
tian language, until to day the Pantheist expresses his un- 
christian thought in the phrase of Scripture, so as to deceive, 
as a matter of fact, even the elect.1. No more pertinent proof 


'See New York Sun, March 27, 1897. Editorial page. Letter of Prof. Goldwin Smith, en- 
titled “* Christianity on Rollers.”” “* The rollers employed,” he says, “in moving Christianity 
from its ancient site to one more on a level with modern ideas, are the old names of orthodoxy 
used in a new and non-natural sense.” This so called “spiritual theology ” he qualifies as “a 
system of factitious rationalization ” whose tendency is not only to falsify our views of par- 
ticular facts and doctrines but to subvert our general allegiance to truth. If mistrust of it is 
infidelity, he expresses himself as willing to be called an infidel. 
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could be afforded of the purely vicarious relations which words 
bear to ideas.} 

What with the poetry that springs unbidden from such a 
view ; the awe-inspiring formula of ‘‘the godliness of man”’ 
and the tangible novelty of the ideas thus made to shine re- 
splendent in the consecrated terms of: Christian usage, no 
wonder many feel a thrill of pleasure at this attempt to put 
new wine in old bottles. And when science itself is made to 
point an index finger in the same direction with its theory of 
‘‘the conservation of Energy,’’ the Pantheist may say that 
this little life of ours is rounded with a sleep, but who will be 
inclined to take umbrage, since this sleep itself, his poet tells 
us, is in the bosom of the Infinite? Claiming all that is good in 
Christian theism and speaking out his ideas in the borrowed for- 
mulae of the Gospels, the Pantheist appears to the uninitiated 
as the bearer of a new evangel. Yet the judicious are forced 
to grieve that the Pantheist, or Theist as he is now called, ? 
should attempt to blacken the ever old, yet ever new, Christian 
views in order to brighten his own; that he should attempt to 
strengthen an unchristian position by bearing false witness 
against historical Christianity.® 

In marked contrast with the above idea which makes God 
one with the psychic and physical energies of nature and which 
conceives these latter as a sort of self-sundering of the divine, 4 
is the Christian conception of immanence. ‘True, the Fathers 
and the Schoolmen do not use the word ‘‘immanence”’ to ex- 
press the presence of the divine in the great and small alike, 
atoms as well as stars. Yet is it no less true that they fully 
recognized and asserted all that the modern term conveys, save 
the single feature of regarding the Infinite as an eternally evolv- 
ing substance which passes through the stages of the uncon- 
scious until it finally emerges in man as spirit. This they 
looked upon as the attempted harmony of discords and the 
bundling of contradictions into a substantial whole. They did 


1St. Thomas, Summa Theol., P. I., Q. XIII, art, 2, ad 2. 

?Not to quarrel about words, we insist that the so-called ‘‘modern theism” is only a 
trifle more refined form of “ Pantheism,” which latter is its proper designation. See Prof. 
Howison’s remarks to the same effect, in ‘* The Conception of God. Berkeley, Cal., 1897, p. 63 

° Barly as well as later Christianity is elaborately portrayed as setting forth the notion of 
a miracle-working God, who does not act in or on the world save in cases of portent or 
mystery. 

*Le Conte, The Conception of God. Berkeley, Cal., 1895, 
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not stop at the laws of phenomena and attempt to make the 
Infinite really and truly the theatre of all the changes we know 
and see, realize and liveamong. ‘'Fhey went further ; and back 
of all phenomena, in every reality, acting through every change, 
they admitted a higher and nobler reality than any or all of 
these,in an Infinite God who was a sea of actuality, !by which all 
nature was surrounded and in which all nature lay immersed 
as a huge sponge might in the waters of the ocean.? The fibre 
of the sponge and its activities were not the waters of the sea, 
nor was the sea itself bounded by the limits of the sponge that 
floated free within it. 

This rather homely illustration—it is Augustine’ s—lifts the 
human mind out of itself in its struggle to grasp the sublimity 
of the thought which the African philosopher is contemplating. 
Of course the simile is as faulty as it is homely,—since every 
metaphor limps and since the imagination always acts as a dis- 
turbant on our purer line of vision. Hence it is that Augus- 
tine’s bold attempt to make picturesque the noble conception 
which his intellect had reached, only as the last point in a series 
of hard reasonings, leaves much to be desired in his illustra- 
tion. Itdoesnot explain how the natural make-up of thesponge 
could have been produced and yet form no part of the reality 
in which it was immersed—which is the cardinal point at issue. 
Yet a perfect analogy was impossible and none was more aware 
of this than the Bishop of Hippo.* For how could any simile 
drawn from his experience of finite nature prove to be an ade- 
quate representation of the Infinite, which could at most but 
have left very meagre and only proportional vestiges of itself 
in the field of natural phenomena? It is the sublimity of the 
thought he is travailing to express and not the faultiness of the 
expression which should claim attention. 4 


***Pelagus essentiae et esse.” S. Greg. Nazian. Orat. in Natalitia. 

*St. Augustine. Confessionum Lib. VII., cap. 5. ‘Sic creaturam tuam finitam Te infinito 
plenam putabam, et dicebam: ecce Deus, et ecce quae creavit Deus.” 

‘St. Augustine is always conscious of the poverty of expression resideut in the words he 
hastoemploy. De Trinitate, Lib. V, cap. I. 

“Dante thus expresses the relations between popular language and the purer scientific 
thought : 


“Cosi parlar conviensi al vostro ingeguo, 
Perroché solo da sensato apprende 
Cio che fa poscia d’inteletto degno. 
Per questo Ja Scrittura condescende 
A vostra facultate, e piede e mano. 
Attribuisce a Dio, ed altro intende.” 
(Paradiso. Canto IV), See also St. Thomas. In Lib. de Div. Nominibus, cap. I. Lect. II. post, 
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This overpowering conception which would immerse the 
millions of whirring worlds in a sea of infinite reality which 
permeates, surrounds and out-girts them all, yet without 
making Itself one and the same with them in nature, is the 
heritage of truly Christian theism. It affords us the highest 
synthetic notion conceivable and furnishes us with an idea of 
the world-ground so complete and satisfactory that we too are 
immersed in its depths. It gives to our ideas of conservation, 
whether of energy or of substance, the most stable substrate— 
the constancy of the Infinite. It explains the phenomena of 
the universe both psychic and physical, not by synthesizing 
contradictions in some vague and imaginary world-stuff, in 
which we vainly look for the God whose existence is demanded 
by reason as the necessity of necessities ; but by acknowledg- 
ing the eternally permanent and stable as the cause and con- 
tinuous ground of the passing and the changeful. We need 
not fear to outgrow it in the progress of science or in the 
aberrations of philosophy, for no higher idea are we capable 
to formulate; and as for substitutes, the so-called modern 
Theism is empty in comparison. It has lapsed back into Pan- 
theism and left us where philosophy began, in the mystic 
‘‘divine nothingness’’ of the East.1 Which is better—to 
stammer out a sublime conception as Augustine did, or babble 
ina Christian terminology that is contradictory in every phrase? 
To delude ourselves into thinking that we of these latter days 
rediscovered God in nature, when Augustine placed nature in 
God centuries since,” in a nobler and sublimer view than any 
that are now current as the coin of the New Jerusalem, with 
the old mint-marks, it is true, but with a ring that is anything 
but genuine ? 


med. Dante simply poetizes on what St. Thomas here discussesin scientific language. St- 
Thomas says: “ Scriptura nobis condescendens tradidit nobis quae supra nos sunt secundum 
modum nostrum,.” All of which goes to prove that the so-called “anthropomorphism” is a 
bugbear. 

‘Theories brought forward to illustrate the difference between Aryan and Semitic de- 
velopment still leave the ‘‘ Modern Theist” face to face with the fact that his views are only 
a more claborate restatement of the notions entertained of old by the Bouddhists. Notgrant- 
ing to Christian doctrine the character of a sharp inroad upon the psgan views prevailing at 
the time; but viewing it without warrant asa sort of fantastic outgrowth and development of 
Paganism, men refuse to accept the real advance which Christianity made over all the Greek 
and Graeco-Latin philosophies. 

““Non fecit atque abiit; sed de illo, in illo sunt.” St. Augustine, Comment. ad Act., 
XVILI.; Ibid, De Diy. Quaest., Q. LX XXIII, cap. XX, 
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And after all, those who speak an evolutionary language 
should bear in mind that this idea of God’s immanence took 
centuries of Christian thinking to find the fulness of expres- 
sion. It is fragmentary in Augustine and only reached syn- 
thetic development in the intellect of St. Thomas Aquinas in 
the thirteenth century. Growing with the growth of the Chris- 
tian principle, it met with a hostile environment in the Arabic 
philosophies of the Middle Ages' —pantheistic and eastern as 
they were in tone and character—until out of that environment 
it came as the noblest product of Christian thought, with none 
of the indignities of the old pagan notions suffered to mar it; 
yet withal,embodying what was best and assured of permanence 
in the older philosophies. Can we say that we have advanced, 
when nowadays our notions of the divine indwelling come to 
us in the wrappages of the mystic East, in a more refined pan- 
theistic formula, it may be, but pantheistic still? Is Spinoza, 
starting with a faulty definition of substance and still more 
faulty interpretation of it, to bid us turn back to Ionian points 
of view on the grounds that thus alone we are really advanc- 
ing? Has Christianty outlived Pantheism in the thirteenth 
century to return to it in the nineteenth? So it would seem to 
one who read, between the lines, any volume of Modern 
Theism, in which Christianity in placed ‘‘on rollers’? indeed 
and made to stand for no fixed idea save a cluster of ethical 
postulates which are themselves without any adamantine sub- 
strate. 


V.—THEISTIC AND PANTHEISTIC IMMANENCE COMPARED 
CRITICALLY. 


Once realized that Christianty harbors none of the absurdi- 
ties that are now masquerading as expositions of its doctrine, 
pure and undefiled, but on the contrary sets forth an idea of 
the divine indwelling that is perfectly in accord with the 
needs of science and only at variance with an arbitrary and 
insufficient ‘‘ Agnostic Logic,’’’ men will begin the more readily 


‘See Stiickl. Philosophie des Mittelalters. 

2See The Conception of God, Berkely, Cal. 1895. Criticism of Prof. Howison. 

*The variance implied here is a question of Epistemology. The Agnostic who refuses to 
accord any real worth to ideas that are not expressible in empirical terms, i. e. in the lan- 
guage of experience, is forced from sheer consistency with this dogmatic and arbitrary posi- 
tion, to deny all value tosuch notions as do not square with his theory of knowledge. 
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to appreciate the unknown God whom they have unconsciously 
been seeking to find im the universe, where indeed He is, but 
not in the manner they would have Him therein present. 

The principle of evolution and the theory of the conserva- 
tion of energy seem to have set many agog, and needlessly. 
For the reason that the energy of the universe is regarded as 
constant and unchanging in sum, many have stopped here and 
claimed to have found their God. He is Order; Developing 
Purpose; Realizing Idea; Omnipresent Energy.! He is sub- 
tilely diffused throughout Nature—an impersonality with some, 
a sort of half-spirit, half-matter, with others. 

Why not bear ‘‘the banner with that strange device,”’ 
Excelsior? Why not follow in the steps of Augustine who 
passed through the purgatory of Pantheism? into the fulness 
of the vision recorded above? to whom the flowers of the field, 
as he so well puts it, made answer repeatedly : Qwaere super 
nos.8 Evolution, even if established, would not be ultimate. 
For if evolution explains all, who or what accounts for Evolu 
tion? If energy is conserved, what will account for its con- 
servation? What, in other words, conserves the conserva- 
tion of it? There must be something more ultimate beneath 
and back of all phenomena than any entity identical with, 
and unfolding itself through them; else reason is an arch- 
deceiver. To say that the world, that energy is eternal, is but 
to make a statement. Be it, for argument’s sake, admitted 
eternal. The question of its origin is still unanswered. It is 
simply balked. Reason does not conceive the eternal as a 
mere shifting series of events in some great changing whole. 
For as the parts, so the whole must be, shifting, potential, 
unfixed and unstable. The sphere of the changeful and the 
variable cannot be regarded, under other aspects, as the sphere 
of the fixed and the enduring, unless we would play with 
words and banter with ideas. We conceive a firm ground, a 
constant substrate for all change; and if that ground and sub- 
strate be itself a changeling, be itself capable of change and 


‘One would be inclined to think on reading some modern authors that the idea of God as 
“omnipresent energy”? was something new and novel. Yet it was the doctrine of the Neo- 
Platonist Plotinus in the third century. 

*St. Augustine. Confess. Lib. VII., cap. XXI.; Lib. V1., cap. V. 

Ibid. Lib. Soliloq. Animae ad Deum., cap. X XI. 
‘See “La physique moderne.” Ernest Naville, p. 272-276. Paris, 1883. 
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the very theatre of it, we simply end where we began and our 
question is not answered, but dialectically parried.! 

To have recourse to the hypothesis of an infinite regress of 
causes as explanatory of the universe, is but to push the diffi- 
culty further back, not to solve it. To declare matter eternal 
and self-existent, because it is resolvable scientifically into 
some one intransmutable element, means simply that the 
materialist and the theist are forced to the same conclusion— 
the admission of a self-existent Eternal. They differ only in 
determining the nature of that eternal. They divide, notona 
question of fact, but of conception. Yet when the material- 
ist assigns matter as the sole repository of the eternal, and 
thus makes matter the very receptacle of my notions of infinity, 
necessity, eternity and order, he asks me to believe something 
far more incredible and mysterious than I ask of him when, 
using his own arguments, I conclude to the idea of an infinite 
and intelligent God. Reason demands more than an hypo- 
thesis before it will assent to the absurdity of ascribing exces- 
sively great attributes to excessively small entities; and 
certainly the matter of this universe is made to play too large 
a réle entirely when raised to the dignity of being a substitute 
for God. Thesheer absurdity of sucha substitution is a proof 
of God’s existence. For who would get rid of Him, is forced 
to admit His attributes ; who would deny His existence, must 
force upon Matter a set of attributes out of keeping with the 
known nature and capacity of the latter; repugnant alike to 
reason and experience. 

It is no answer to say that we have outgrown the distinc- 
tion between the Absolute and the Relative, so insuperable a 
difficulty to the early immaturities of Greek thought. Men 
have done so only at the price of glaring contradiction. The 
barriers between these two have only apparently been levelled, 
and even then, on the authority of some dogmatic theory of 
knowledge, as though forsooth the epistemology of any thinker 
could set at rest forever the worth and value of our ideas as to 
what is purely illusionary or what really trustworthy in their 
reports of the outer world ; as though the mind of any man— 
presumption apart—could so play the réle of chief high censor 


4See St. Thomas. Summa Theol., P. 1., Quaest. II., art. 3, ad 2, 
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of human ideas as to determine finally their worthlessness or 
their merit.'. Men have simply avoided Charybdis to strike 
upon Scylla. The proof of it lies in the fact that Pantheists 
are forced into a poetic mysticism, into the dreamiest of reason 

ings, to justify their foremost tenets and safeguard their initial 
admissions. 

After all, what is the Christian idea of God but a step 
further, an insight deeper than that of the scientist, who deals 
with the immediate and not the ultimate reality? There 
never was but one truly ultimate, truly final idea of the origin 
of the universe, and that is the idea of creation.” All other 
theories leave the point at issue untouched and are half- 
hearted substitutes. Nay more: Pantheism itself makes for 
the idea of an Absolute more ultimate than the one it has 
stopped at and admitted. Spinoza’s ‘‘ natura naturans’’ and 
‘natura naturata’’ point to the higher Christian conclusion, 
even though Spinoza distorts this idea by making the Absolute 
and the Relative nothing more than differing phases of the 
one cosmic substance.* What is Paulsen’s admission of *‘some 
transcendence’’* even in Pantheism but the unwitting rational 
suggestion of the Christian idea of God as divine indweller ? 
What is Hegel’s dialectic’ attempt to identify the real and the 
ideal but a halting step in the same direction? Is it not 
better to admit an idea which reason constantly thrusts before 
our vision, even though there be much of the mysterious and 
unfathomable in it, than to swerve reason into a half-way con- 
clusion beset with contradictions? In fine, if the very desid- 
eratum which Pantheism is supposed to furnish—namely, : 
God in the world and a world in God—is found in Christianity 
more nobly and more rationally expressed, is it not more in 
accord with reason to admit the latter, though somewhat mys- 
terious, than to fall back upon the former and be entrapped in 
contradiction? To make immanence possible only in the Pan- 
theistic sense of the term is to shut one’s eyes to the deeper 


41The thought seems lost with many modern writers, upon whom the mantle of Hume has 
fallen, that to deny perceived facts on the authority of an idea or theory, with which the facts 
do not happen to square, is apriorism pure and simple. 

2On this point see: ‘“ Theism.” Prof. Flint, Appendix, p. 390. Chapter entitled ; Creation 
and Evolution. 

* Ethices, p. I, De Deo. 

* Einleitung in die philosophie, p. 264, 8d edition. 

® Die Wissenschaft der Logik., § 48-45. ’ 
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insights of reason and to open them solely to the more tangible 
suggestions of sense. 

By way of conclusion to what has been discussed in the 
preceding, several pertinent remarks are in order. Like Pan- 
theism, Christianity admits God in the world and the world 
in God. Unlike Pantheism, however, it does not make us 
frail mortals of God’s own substance, nor God of ours, but 
leaves Him superior to us by the whole length and breadth, if 
we may so speak, of His infinity. Yet does He surround us 
all, men and things alike, support us all, empower us all to 
act ; and without His aid would we one and all, earth and 
heaven, cease to be, as darkness follows when the sun with- 
draws its light. To say that this conception of God by Cath- 
olic theologians, from the earliest days, is anthropomorphic 
(that is to say, a development or outgrowth of ‘‘the savage 
view which led primitive man to interpret extraordinary 
natural events as the expressions of the will of beings like 
himself’’)! is to argue one’s self ignorant of patristic and scho- 
lastic philosophy. It is to confess that we have read the 
writings of the Fathers and the Schoolmen, not with our eyes, 
but with our theories ;? and theorists, as is well known, are 
remarkable especially in this, that they quote in detail those 
facts and writings only which bear out their contention and 
treat with disdain whatever has the hardihood to lie foul of 
their subjective dogmatism. Theirs is the Carlylean way of 
starting with a theory and finding all virtue and glory in the 
men who seem to embody it and all baseness and stupidity in 
those who happen to oppose.® 

So noble in fact is the Christian idea of God and His rela- 
tions to the universe, which Augustine reached and Thomas 
Aquinas synthetically developed, that neither in direct terms 
of nature, much less in those of man, can oneexpressit. This 
thought was so clearly imbedded in the minds of Christian 
writers that they made use of the verb—‘‘ balbutire’’ 4—to 
ae This definition of anthropomorphism is from: “ Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” Royce, 
r 7 ae seem to forget that to study any field of knowledge, hypothesis in mind, is fatal to 
facts. It almostinvariably happens that we pick out what suits us and neglect an equally 
strong series of facts which are counter to our project. Hypothesis is tentative and not final 
and judicative. 

3See * History of Outfwn Times,” Justin McCarthy, Vol. I., p. 538, 


*Greg. Magn. Moral 5, cap. 26 et 29. “At nos balbutiendv, ut possumus, excelsa Dei reso- 
namus.”’ 
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impress the consciousness of their hearers with a full sense of 
their meaning, lest perchance it should escape them. Their 
idea of God—to use the parlance of the day—was neither 
cosmic nor anthropic ; nor yet, as some have latterly tried to 
express it synthetically, anthropocentric.!. By which is meant 
that the Christian thinker takes neither the universe, nor man, 
nor even man and nature together, upon which to ground and 
rest his conception of the Godhead. His was and is an idea 
more synthetic, without being less real, than any or all of 
these. The Christian thinker from the earliest times, although 
scant credit is given him for it, was well aware that to express 
God as containing nature, so crudely as to be in point of fact 
an identity of container and contained, would make of God, 
as some one has put it, we think, not irreverently, ‘‘a veritable 
huckster-shop of cosmic bric-a-brac.’’ They were further aware 
that to express Him from the point of view of the human solely 
would still fall far short of the concept we have of the Divinity; 
while to attempt a union of the universe and man as a fit 
embodiment for the idea of God, was too crudea synthesis and 
too unphilosophical a method for their adoption. 

The idea upon which the Fathers and the Schoolmen were 
content to rest their theistic fabric, was that of existence, 
of reality, of perfection, of actuality.” All things exist and 
by their very existence are perfections as compared with the 
non-existent. Nature was for them, so to speak, a series of 
terraces that rose tier on tier and bank on bank in orderly 
progression. The mineral was existent as were also the 
flowers of the field—the phenomena of life as well as of human 
intelligence. From the mineral order upward to that of 
reasoning man there was a gradual widening out and an ever- 
enlarging synthesis, which brought and held together in 
unified wholes what lay scattered, piecemeal and fragmentary 
in the lower order of Nature. Plant life possessed the physi- 
cal and chemical forces of the elements in a higher way and 


? The ‘‘ cosmic ” idea of God expresses the Deity in terms of the universe; the ‘‘anthropic’ 
in terms of man; the “ anthropocentric” in termsof both. The first is the idea of Prof. Le 
Conte and the third of Prof.Schurmann. The second is falsely ascribed to Christian thinkers 
in general, especially the earlier. For a clear exposition of the insufficiency of mere Theism, 
see * Theism,” Prof. Flint, p. 302; also ** Anti-Theistic Theories,” by the same author, p. 441. 

*For this sndsubsequent development, see Catholic University BULLETIN, January, 1897, p. 
25-30. Also: St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Quaest, IV., art. 2, ad 3; Ibid. art. I, ad 3, 
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under a higher species of unity than that afforded by the ele- 
ments themselves singly and separately. The beasts of the field 
were organic wholes, comprising within themselves the phenom- 
ena of plant life,—nutrition, growth and reproduction,—as well 
as the very nature of the elements themselves, all grouped 
together under a superior and unifying principle, of which 
these several phenomena were servants and not masters.! Man 
was but an epitome of nature, embracing in his corporeal 
frame the mineral, vegetal, sentient and cognoscent, harmon- 
ized and made mutually inter-active through the root-principle 
of them all—his rational soul—which bolted all together, vivi- 
fying, directing and controlling as one substantial whole what 
were of themselves disintegrating and scattering unities. * 
Nature in him lost its several individualities and sunk them 
in the higher individuality of his human person.? E pluribus 
unum! Such was man as they read him in his cosmic kin- 
ship. 

Advancing a step higher they detected the application and 
presence of the same principle in man’s reasoning soul. What 
was it, after all, but a substantial existence capable of exercis- 
ing all the functions of the vegetal, sentient, cognoscent and 
intellective life?# What was it if not a sort of existential 
mirror in whose existence the myriad objects of nature were 
reflected, united and conjoined in the highest synthesis—that 
of thought-life? Small wonder then indeed that they lost 
themselves in the contemplation of the wonderful suggestive- 
ness inherent in the idea of existence! The higher forms of 
existence contained the virtues of the lower in an ever-widen- 
ing, all-embracing and all-unifying synthesis. Existence em- 
braced all within its enfolding grasp. Existence was the 
perfection of all things whatsoever, soul and body, substance 
and accident, crystalline form and immaterial thought. 
From these philosophical reflections to the idea of God was 


1The Schoolmen expressed this ideain the oft-repeated phrase: ‘Form superiores con- 
tinent in se virtutes formarum inferiorum.” 

2** Anima est forma corporis.” ‘Anima dat esse corpori.” ‘* Anima est forma substan- 
tialis, corporis.’’ See St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Quaest. LX XVL., art. 3. 

*8t. Thomas, Summa Theol., P. 1., Q. XCI., art. 1,corpus. Prima Sec., Quaest. XVII., 
art. VIII., ad 2. 

*With the Schoolmen, the soul discharged all the functions of growth, development and 
sensation as well as those of thought. But all these functions were performed by the soul as 
the one principle acting through many. See St. Thomas, Loc. cit. 
® See St. Thomas. Summa Theol. P. I., Quest. IV., art. I. 
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but a single pass. They simply denied of Him what was 
proper to the coarseness of the finite—potentiality ; that capac- 
ity for change, increase and development which sets its seal on 
all things human and natural and marks them foritsown.' The 
result was the idea of a completely actual, undeveloping and 
undevelopable, all-perfect existence which comprised virtually 
and eminently and unitedly, in the simplest and most thorough 
manner, the fulness of reality.2, What was fragmentary in 
Nature, in Him was one in an eminent way ; what was scat- 
tered broadcast over Creation, in Him was undivided ; what 
was semi-perfect in things, in Him was without flaw or imper- 
fection.? He was a Whole without parts, nay, a Whole inca- 
pable of parts, and a part of no other Whole. The infinite 
synthesis of all perfection, and not of all perfections, as the 
Pantheist would have it, God was a pure existence, uncom- 
pounded and uncombinable.* Where the Pantheist pluralized, 
they singularized ; where he employed addition of reality on 
reality to reach his God, they had recourse to subtraction.® 
They subtracted what was imperfect and what was due to the 
finite character of natural existences ;° and the residual idea 
left over after such subtraction of imperfections was an all-per- 
fectexistence’—the Christian’s God. The God of our fathers. 
and forbears, Personal, Intelligent, Willing, and All-powerful, 
not conceived as mannish or as cosmic, but as the United Con- 
tainer of all the existential perfection found in man and nature, 
which they attributed to Him proportionally’ and not from 
crude analogy, as those who never take the pains to read a 
Catholic theologian persist in asserting. 





1St. Thomas, Contra Gent., Lib, I., cap. XLIII., No. 4. In lob,cap. IV., Lect. 11]. Summa 
Theol., Quaest. IV., art. I. 

?St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Quaest. IV., art. II. In Lib. I. Sent., Dist. III., Q. 1., art. 3. 

’Summa Theol., p. I., Quaest. XII1., art. 12, corpus articuli. Ibid., Quaest. IV., art. 2. 
corpus. Ibid., Quaest. CIII., c. 

*Summa Theol., p. I., Quaest. III., art. III., ad2. Ibid., Quaest. ITI., art. 7 et 8. 

®°St. Thomas, Contra Gent., Lib. I., cap. XI1V.; In Lib. I. Sent. Dist. III., Q. I., art. 3, 
Augustine. Enarr. in Psal. LXXXV., No. 12. 

®St. Thomas. Quaest. Dispp., De Malo, Q. V.,art.lad4. Augustine, In Ioannis Evang. 
cap. III., Tract. XIII., No. 5. 

7St. Thomas. Summa Theol., P. 1.,Q. IV., art. 2, corpus. Ibid., Contra Gentil., Lib. I. 
cap. XX VI. 

®* This distinction is of the utmost importance in the present connection. ‘ Analogy’ 
usually calls up to consciousness something crude and very primitive. True, the Schoolmen 
use the word “analogy,” but it is the analogy of proportion hetween existences; not any 
proneness to look upon God as fitly typified by the human. (See Catholic University 
BULLETIN, January, 1897, p. 25.) In the same way, their analogical arguments for the exist- 
ence of God were, more strictly, teleological, as we use the term to-day. Finality was not witb 
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Naturally this idea is needful of a more ample treatment 
than it is either our desire or intention, in an already lengthy 
disquisition, to furnish. Our object at present is simply to 
show how they reached this noblest conception of God as well 
as to dissipate the idea that they were grossly anthropomor- 
phic insodoing. We hope to discuss the question more exten- 
sively at some future date when treating of creation, where the 
scientific worth of what is here historically and critically 
proven will be touched upon more directly. 

What reflection, pray, upon ancestors and their departed 
spirits, could so dilate the latter as to make them one full and 
boundlessactuality, filling every nook in spaceand the immeas- 
urable beyond it? Such a wild speculation presents more diffi- 
cultiesthanitexplains. It could only be fostered inthe minds of 
those ‘‘ who set out with a mission to expound some theory as 
to a race or tendency, and who are therefore pledged before- 
hand to bend all the facts of the physical, the political and 
the moral world to the duty of bearing witness for them and 
proclaiming the truth of their message to all mankind.’’! The 
eyes of such are jaundiced. The real hues of facts are deli- 
cate and need a clearer vision. 

The redeeming feature of the thought advocated in the 
foregoing, is the fact that it refuses to take the decision of 
science as a final arbiter of how we should conceive God to be. 
Science deals professedly with the phenomena of the universe 
such as we immediately know and come in contact with the 
latter. Beyond this, it is ont of bounds. What has science 
to do with something that lies entirely beyond its province? 
If in our reasonings we are forced to the admission of a Self- 
Existent,? which is not a fact of sense but one of intellect, shall 
we proceed to judge it from the standpoint of the scientist 
who deals only with phenomena and not with the Self-Exis- 
tent? This would be an egregious fault of method unworthy 
of a mind schooled to a philosophic temper. Of course we 
cannot imagine, or as Spencer would prefer to say, visualize 


them a mere analogy drawn from the productive works of art and applied to the works of 
nature, as is commonly asserted; but the idea of a real und objective adaptation of part to 
part. It is absurd to judge them by the lettered phrase with no attempt to decipher their ter- 
minology. See St. Thomas, Summa Theol., P. 1., Q. XIV., art. 5. 

1History of Our Own Times, Justin McCarthy, Vol. I., p. 532. 

*See Herbert Spencer. First Principles, p. 37. 
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this supreme conception. What matters it that we cannot? 
The question of its truth and worth does not depend upon its 
insufficient picturesqueness to satisfy a mind of positivistic or 
agnostic bias; rather is it dependent upon a question of logic 
and method, namely: Are we to transfer the characteristics 
of the finite into the Infinite and appreciate the latter from the 
sole standpoint of the former? If nature tells one story to 
sense and another to intellect, must we gainsay reason by 
forcing upon the Infinite the whole burdensome detail of 
finite and changeful entities? Where Pantheists rush in, we 
as philosophers fear to tread. You cannot judge God by the 
human; nor make the Infinite fall in line with the natural 
and thus hamper it by finite and mortal interdicts. To do so, 
is to reckon without your host. The problem is not the same. 

Men have constructed an imaginary Christianity in their 
own minds. They have associated it with all that is crude 
and unscientific, until it has grown to be for them a modern 
Nazareth out of which no good can come. They forget, how- 
ever, that the old answer is still most pertinent. Can any 
good come out of Nazareth? Come and see! What is needed 
is a little more research into Christian documents and a little 
less indulgence in airy hypotheses. 


VI—PHILoSOoPHICO RETROSPECT. 


The characteristic of the philosophy which this last half of 
the nineteenth century is engaged in developing is mainly one 
of interpretation.1 In obedience to that peculiar law of action 
and reaction—so clear to the historian’s eye—by which human 
thought is forever swinging with a pendulum-like regularity 
from the consideration of the outer world of matter to the 
inner world of ideas, only to return again to the former, the 
mind of man is once more preoccupied with the problems of 
the material and physical universe. Checked for a while in 
their almost exclusive dominion over human thought by the 
many and varied attempts at philosophizing which mark the 
first half of this closing century, the natural sciences are now 
struggling more than ever to reassert their claims for primacy, 
as well as to impose their methods upon each and all of the 


*Windelband. Hist. of Phil., final chapter. 
80u 
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branches of human knowledge. The philosophy of the day 
would have science supreme. It would reserve for itself the 
secondary office of merely binding into sheaves whatever science 
has succeeded in reaping. In consequence of which ambition, 
we have nowadays a varied and ingenious presentation of old 
truths without the introduction of any positively new principles 
to give them setting. Democritus is made ‘‘to talk up to date;’’ 
and what with the clearness of sense-impressions, the ease of 
grasping fresh and striking similes drawn by advancing science 
from the very bosom of nature ; what with the practical sense 
of profit and utility to be derived from knowing nature’s ways 
and from bending her to our purpose, Democritus is vouchsafed 
a favorable hearing ; and the mechanical way of looking at the 
universe receives a fresh impulse and a new lease on intellectual 
life. To give empirical expression to the whole range of truth, 
is the ambition of philosophy in these latter days. The physi- 
sal is supreme. The natural and the mechanical have come to 
be regarded as the sole tessera by which the lesson of univer- 
sal nature may be read aright. To the physical, as to an all- 
determining standard, intellect and will are made to bow in 
deference. Witness Herbert Spencer’s attempt to reduce facts 
of whatever order to the sole phenomenon of mechanical motion; 
and the translation by Ribot of the entire psychic life into terms 
of purely physical experience. 

Reactionary forces, it is needless to say, are and have been 
in the field. The German philosophy of this century, notably 
the first half, tried to draw attention to the neglect of the higher 
series of phenomena exhibited in the mental life; and in this 
wise set itself firmly against the merely materialistic points of 
view. but its overstrained Idealism and its overdrawn panthe- 
istic Realism only served to drive the human mind back again 
into the mechanical way of thinking, as being clearer, more 
satisfactory and more secure. 

To remove the barriers that divide psychic from material phe- 
nomena, thus became the order of the day in science. The sym- 
phony of the universe, as some one has happily put’it, is being 
played backwards and the dominant note throughout is the 
physical. Matters have gradually sifted down to the relations 
of the higher orders to the lower—how far the former are vassal 
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to the latter—how far the psychology of mind may be studied 
in the light and under the guidance of the ancillary science of 
physiology. The theories of evolution with their main idea of 
development have been the most available points of leverage 
for the accomplishment of this philosophico-scientific purpose. 

It was only to be expected in this present drift of scientific 
endeavor towards empiricizing the psychic data that the ideas 
of God and the divine relations to the universe should be 
swept into the general current of mechanical interpretation ; 
and it was only to be expected likewise that in such a large 
and levelling scheme, sight would be lost of many established 
facts, which have been either ill-portrayed or brushed aside 
altogether in the interest of a one-sided hypothesis. Chi troppo 
abbraccia, nulla stringe. 

Not unlike the efforts of the alchemist grown grey over 
alembic and crucible in his search after that elusive prime 
matter by the aid of which, Midas-like, he hoped to turn all 
things he touched into gold, the present attempt to make all 
the ideas of which we are in possession, undergo an arbitrary 
transformation, has resulted quite naturally in extravagance. 
The compression has been too great; and the elasticity inherent 
in all facts to regain the state which they originally possessed 
before undue intellectual compression disturbed them, is at 
last being seriously noted and appreciated. To condense 
the known universe into some one great and all-embracing 
formula, to bring it under one all-comprehensive category, 
has proven futile. The tenor of facts is such that they refuse 
to enter the abstract repositories conceived for them and, as a 
consequence, they are made, by forced interpretations, to suit 
requirements. 

The present discussion offers an instance in point. The 
Greeks happened to come within the lines of certain hypotheses 
and were treated with all due deference. The Latins, who 
did not happen to enjoy the same good fate, were forthwith 
prejudged unfavorably. Given these two ideas,—the Latins as 
ancestor-worshippers, the Greeks as believers in a God actually 
present in nature,—and it is easy matter to write a book. 
No library is needed. The Latins must not and could not, 
even when Christians, have entertained any other ideas than 
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those which hypothesis demands they should have held. A 
stray phrase here or an inexact expression there is seized upon, 
and, as Renan would say: ‘‘Messieurs, voila un fait ac- 
compli.’’ 

This is not as it should be. Accuracy is the badge of 
scholarship ; and that sort of overpowering inspiration which 
makes a mole-hill of facts assume the proportions of a moun- 
tain; that supreme contentedness with half a truth which 
makes unskilled workmen of us all; and that vain desire to 
catch the whole world of facts in some vague, general web of 
our own weaving, mark off the counterfeit scholar from the 
genuine, as rant marks off the village actor from the trained 
tragedian. 

We have not exhausted the truth when we have invented 
some formula to which a series of facts may be reduced or 
when we have found some unitary heading under which they 
may be comprised. It has been the experience of history that 
nature’s books are best kept under the system of double-entry, 
—the natural and the spiritual. And in an age that despises 
the categories of Aristotle as enslavishment of, mind, it is 
supremely inconsistent of men to build again what they pro- 


fess to have torn down, relentlessly and forever; to fall pros- 
trate before ‘‘ the idols of the theatre’’ after abandoning ‘‘the 
idols of the tribe.’’ 


EpMuUND T. SHANAHAN. 





THE SCIENCE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SOME 
RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


The science of Bibliography—taking the word in a broad 
sense—is the science of books considered under all aspects. 
To use the definition of the Century Dictionary, it ‘‘ treats of 
books, their materials, authors, typography, editions, dates, 
subjects, classification, history.”’ 

This science is divided into three parts—bibliography 
strictly so-called, bibliology and as the French and Germans say, 
bibliotechnie or bibliothéconomie. To the first falls the study 
of the contents of books; the second confines itself to their 
material.make-up, and the third takes in such questions as cat- 
alogueing, classification and arrangement. In this paper we 
wish to discuss a few points in the first alone, suggested by 
some recent works on bibliography. 


Bibliography is general when it concerns books on all sci- 


ences ; special, when confined to books of a certain character, 
on a certain science, a part of a science or a single question; 
universal, when it extends in a way to embrace books pub- 
lished everywhere; local or particular when restricted to books 
of a country, a city, an institution or an individual; integral 
(for lack of a better word) when including books published at 
all epochs; partial when confined to the works of a period—as, 
for example, a bibliography of incunabula. 

Nowadays bibliography is the handmaid of all sciences. 
No serious work can be undertaken without a knowledge of 
the bibliography, or, as the Germans say, the literatwr of the 
question under discussion. A bibliography scientifically made 
should indicate the origin, development and actual condition 
of the study of a question and the instruments that may be 
advantageously employed or the lack of such; it should bring 
to notice the points of view from which a question has been 
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studied and it might easily offer suggestions on points yet un- 
touched. 

Were an accurate knowledge of the bibliography always 
insisted upon, manifold good effects would follow. Books 
which are mere repetitions of what has been said before 
might not be written; the tiresome rehearsal of old errors 
found even in the works of many a professor might be avoided, 
and students completing their courses might be better able to 
use libraries—an ability not always accompanying the gradu- 
ation diploma. 

Hence an education can hardly be considered as complete 
without some knowledge of the science of bibliography. 
William Frederick Poole said in 1893 ‘‘that the study 
of bibliography and of the scientific method of using books 
should have an assured place in the university curricu- 
lum! * * * that all who go forth should have such an in- 
telligent and practical knowledge of books as will aid them in 
their studies through life.”’ At the International Biblio- 
graphical Congress held in Brussels in August, 1897, the writer 
spoke in favor of the suggestion, and it was unanimously, 
even enthusiastically, adopted. 

The first step to be made in undertaking any scientific study 
should be to determine whether or not a bibliography has been 
made. For this purpose a bibliography of bibliographies is 
of great assistance. It may be general like the work of 
Léon Vallée, or local and particular as that of Ottino and 
Fumagalli. Catalogues placed at the disposition of readers 
and students in libraries are likewise useful, such as the List 
of Bibliographical Works in the reading room of the British 
Museum or the Catalogue of Bibliographies of Special Sub- 
jects in the Boston Public Library. Finally, the student will 
find serviceable those publications which keep a current record 
of new bibliographies, such as are found in Germany, France 
and America. To name but one—the Institute of Bibliogra- 
phy of Brussels intends to publish as an annex to its Bulletin, 
a Bibliographia bibliographica, devoted exclusively to special 
bibliographies. 


1In University Library and University Curriculum. 
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Even where there are bibliographies, few scientific students 
will find them complete enough or sufficiently exact to suit 
their peculiar needs. The bibliography of many sciences is 
still greatly neglected. Hence the practical necessity that a 
student make his own, or, at least, shape those which exist, to 
suit his particular demands. 

In doing this he will find such works as the following to 
be of considerable service: catalogues of libraries, lists of in- 
cunabula and rare books, encyclopedias, collections of reviews, 
especially critical and bibliographical ; general and special his- 
tories of literature, bibliographies of countries, provinces, 
cities ; of universities, academies, religious orders, etc. Then 
again, valuable hints are found in the prefaces, in the text, in 
footnotes of works of all kinds—as well in those of the six- 
teenth century, as of Thomas Stapleton and Bellarmine—as in 
those of the nineteenth, when this science is so much more in 
honor. However, it should be remarked that the list of works 
consulted which we find so often in books, is not a scientific bib- 
liography. It does not profess to be exhaustive, indicating 
merely the sources which the author used. Much less so are 
the lists of collectors, amateurs, merchants, since the aim of 
scientific bibliography is never sought in them. 

In making a bibliography, any one of many methods may 
be employed: ideological, chronological, alphabetical. The 
work may be merely descriptive or critical. The circumstances 
in which the scholar works will suggest which method or what 
combination of methods is best suited to his purpose. 

These thoughts, developed possibly at too great length, 
were suggested by some recent works on bibliography to which 
we wish to call attention. Before passing on to them we might 
mention as true models of order and criticism, the prologue of 
Conrad de Sumenhart in his Septipertitwm opus de Contracti- 
bus,! a work of the fifteenth century, and the Wotes biblio- 
graphiques of Kurth’s Origines de la civilisation moderne. 


1The charming prologue deserves to be better known. As the workis rare, we reproduce a 
lengthy extract which shows the character of the entire prologue admirably : 


Benignum et plenum ingenui pudoris est fateri per quos profeceris, obnoxii autem profecto 
animi et infelicis ingenii est, malle furto deprebendi quam mutuum reddere. Hac igitur 
aliisque tribus ex causis eorum nomina in hujus operis exordio memorabor qui in materia 
contractuum scripserunt, in quorum labores pro mea aliorumque utilitate atque profectu 
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I. The Manuel de Bibliographie historique of M. Langlois 
appeared last year.!. The author correctly believes that bib- 
liographical literature is still far from complete, though it is 
certainly abundant. 

A reliable bibliography of bibliographies is still wanting. 
To make it, it would be necessary to get a bibliography of 
local bibliographies in every country, one which would be 
at once descriptive, analytical and critical. Something of the 
kind is seen in the section Bibliograjfia in the Bibliotheca bib- 
liographica Italica of Ottino and Fumagalli. Furthermore, a 
theoretical and practical manual of general bibliography whose 


introivi, quibus gratias habeo, quia ex eorum sententiis usque eo profeci quo ad praesentis 
operis compilationem perveni. . . . . Ex quibus qui sequuntur fuerunt, scilicet: 

Doctor irrefragabilis Alexander de Ales in tertia parte summae, quaest. 36 et 66.— Doctor 
solemnis Hainricus gandensis, in diversis quaestionibus quodlibetorum suorum, nominatim 
in quodlibeto primo, quaestione 39 et sequentibus, et quodlibeto octavo quaestione 24, et 
quodlibeto sexto quaestione 22.—Sanctus etiam Thomas, secunda secundae quaestione 77 per 
quatuor articulos, et quaestione 78 per quatuorarticulos. Item in epistola quadam ad lectorem 
Florentinum missa, et in quodlibetis, quodlibeto secundo articulo decimo, quodlibeto tertio 
articulo 19—Richardus etiam de media villa, in quarto dist. 15 articulo quinto quaestione 
quinta. et sexta—Preeterea doctor subtilis Scotus paululum diffusius quam supra memorati 
multum subtiliter de contractibus disseruit in quarto dist. 15 q. 2—Petrus de palude in tertio, 
dist. 37; Iohannes neapolitanus in quodlibetissuis. Ceteri denique in scriptis suis circa magis- 
trum in tertio libro nonnulla scripserunt de contractibus. Sed hi omnes pauca quidem, ut 
puta vel de una tantum specie contractus, vel, si de pluribus, tamen transitorie atque raptim , 
nec tanta, quanta dici,poterat imo quanta necessitas exigit, scripserunt, nec ab re; quoniam 
circa sententiarum libros eis desudantibus, aliarum tantarum rerum majestas eis occurrens 
emersit, ut vix. pro illiseorum suffecerit zetas atque studium. 

Ob quod et post illos Gregorius de Arimino, Heinricus de Hoyta, Heinricus de Hassia, 
Iohannes de Ripa, ordinis minorum ; lohannes de Gersona cancellarius parisiensis ; Sanctus 
etiam Berhnardinus, atque Iohannes Nyder, speciales super hac materia tractatulos ediderunt: 
considerantes forsan quod contractuum materia imo yorago foret quasi mare magnum et 
spaciosum manibus, in quo reptilia quorum non est numerus, non indignum esset super ea 
specialem facere indaginem. Iusuper utriusque juris textus in his titulis qui ad materiam 
contractuum reprobandorum vel approbandorum ant defensandorum, quatenus ad forum 
animae et theologicum attinet, aliquid utilitatis conferre videbantur diligenter consideravi, 
unacum lecturis quorumdam dominorum juristarum desuper; nominatim in canonico jure 
domini Panormitani, in variis titulis tertii libri decretalium et in quinto libro in titulo de 
usuris, simul et in quadam ejus disputatione quae incipit Augerio. Similiter et repetitionem 
domini Laurentii de Ridol, superc. consuilusti, de usuris. Et iv civili jure aliquando lecturam 
Domini Pauli de Castro, aliquando Bartholi et Baldi, accedente saepe super iisdem textibus 
atque scriptis cum dominis juriisperitis collatione. 

Summistas etiam et dominorum jurisperitorum de contractibus tractatulos aliquos et 
nonnullorum super talibus praestita consilia quorum aliqui satis utiliter atque particulariter 
scripserunt, videre curavi, atque vidi, in hoc nostros imitatus magistros, quoniam et ipsi tam 
jura quam summas jurium saepe conspexerunt 

Testantur illud Alexandri de Ales et Richardi de media villa juribus plurimum referta 
opera, ac Sancti Thome et Scoti super quarto libro Scripta: quaamquam nostri magistri suo 
more eorum ex quibus hauserunt vel profecerunt soliti fuerint reticere nomina. Raymundi 
Summam atque Hostiensis viderunt, et tamen vix ultra illud semel invenies Raymundum ab 
Alexandro commemoratum, quod ponitur in quarta parte summae q. 115 in fine. Forsan 
autem eo permoti fuerunt quum (ut jura inquiunt) omnia ea nostra facimus quibus auctori- 
tatem impartimur. 


1 Manuel de Bibliographie historique par Ch. V. Langlois, chargé de cours ila faculté des 
lettres de Paris. Paris: Hachette, 1896. 1 vol. in 12. 
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purpose it would be to expose general notions and to give cor- 
rect information is still lacking, as are also manuals of biblio- 
graphies of special sciences, such as those of history, of law, of 
medicine. 

The work in question aims to give us a manual of biblio- 
graphy of historical sciences. There will be two parts—the 
first devoted to bibliographical instruments, the second to the 
organization and instruments of historical studies in different 
countries. Only the first part has yet appeared. It contains 
two books; the first, Elements of General Bibliography, is 
introductory. Itis divided into three chapters: Bibliography 
of Bibliographies, Universal Bibliography, National Bibliogra- 
phy. ‘The second part, confined to historical bibliography, is 
to contain four chapters: Bibliography of Original Sources, 
National Bibliographies of Historical Bibliography, Reper- 
tories of Historical Bibliography, retrospective and current. 
The titles are sufficiently suggestive to render detailed notice 
unnecessary. 

The scope of the work makes it materially incomplete. 
Choice was necessary, but the choices made seem to us to have 
been judicious. Inaconcluding chapter the author summarizes 
the impressions received from his studies. An analytical and 
an alphabetical table—things not always found in French and 
German works—add to the value of M. Langlois’ book. 


II. M. Ulysse Chevalier began the publication of his Réper- 
toire des sources historiques du Moyen-dge thirty years ago. 
The work was to consist of three parts, giving under the name 
of sources, books and dissertations on the men, the events and 
the literature of that period. The first parts appeared from 
1877 to 1888, under the name Bio-bibliographie. It is well 
known to scholars the world over. The second part, begun 
in 1894, is being published now, under the name Topo-biblio- 
graphie,1 which, taken in its etymological sense, is made to 
include not only countries, provinces and cities, but also 
religions, civil, economic and pedagogical institutions, families, 
sciences and general questions. 


1Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen-dge; Topo-bibliographie, par Ulysse Chevalier 
Montebéliard. Paul Hoffmann, 1894, 
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The work, confined though it be to one period of history, 
is too vast for any individual, hence defects are inevitable. 
Instances of insufficient treatment may be found in the articles 
on Abstinence, Absolution, Ame, Aristotle—to confine our- 
selves to the letter A. However, no fair critic should content 
himself with calling attention to the faults of the work. It 
represents immense labor, it is valuable, and the faults can 
be eliminated. The geographical articles merit particular 
notice. Those on Germany, England, Austria, Belgium, etc., 
are quite extensive. 

Works are indicated in alphabetical order under various 
headings. Thus, forexample, we find under the name Germany 
the following headings: academy, archeology, bibliography, 
library, biography, council, details, diplomacy, law, eco- 
nomics, church, empire, generalities, literature, nobility, nu- 
mismatics, periodicals, preaching, sources, universities.!_ The 
work is descriptive—critical references are only occasionally 
found. 


III. In 1883, the author of the Literature of Theology* pub- 
lished the Bibliotheca Theologica. It was incomplete, having 
been hastily compiled. The work before us succeeds it as a 
second edition. 

The author himself seems to find his title inexact, for he 
says in the preface that he aims to indicate the best books 
published in Great Britain, the United States and Canada. 
The actual field covered is even narrower than this. Latin, 
French, and German books are scarcely mentioned ; those 
written in or translated into English practically monopolize 
the work. Still more, non-Catholic writers seem to be the 
rule, the attention paid to Catholics being limited too much. 
It would have been a convenience had this been explicitly 
stated by the author, for it might have prevented the pros- 
pective reader from looking for the Summa of St. Thomas, 
which is not translated into English, and it might also prevent 
disappointment for him in not finding the works of Bishop 


1The order of the corresponding French words is alphabetical. 
2? Literature of Theology. A Classified Bibliography ot Theological and General Religious 
Literature, by John Fletcher Hurst. New York, 1896. 
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England or the apology of Schanz, or the writings of many 
other Catholics. 

Even in the field to which the author seems to have devoted 
himself the work is not complete. While professing to be 
exhaustive it aims to indicate only the dest, the most desirable 
books. It might be too much to ask the author’s reasons for 
his choice of special works mentioned. Yet we must inquire 
why the Hibbert lectures are mentioned and the Gifford lec- 
tures are not noticed ; why the volume of Giacinto Achilli 
(not Achille) isnamed among the dest and most desirable books 
to which the bibliography confines itself? Is it on account of 
his merit, in spite of Newman’s exposition of his truly despic- 
able character ? 

The classification followed by the author is open to serious 
objections, which we do not discuss. The reader must at times 
wonder at the motive which led the author to mention some 
writers at all, or to place certain works in a certain class. 
Thus, Part IV. Systematic Theology, ch. 2, Special Doc- 
trinal Theology, n. 32, Ethics, we find Spencer’s Data of 
Ethics and Principles of Ethics. Itis hard to understand why 
these works should belong to Christian Ethics and should 
appear in a theological bibliography any more than the works 
of Hobbes. 

The author has sometimes been betrayed into inaccuracies 
which will not escape an observant reader. Thus, page 225 
on Jesuitism, we find cited Joly, Crétineau. The rule followed 
is tocite name and Christian name, as, for instance, the author 
cites himself: Hurst, John. But the writer in question was 
Jacques Crétineau-Joly, hence it should appear, Crétineau- 
Joly, Jacques. Then again, as to the work cited on Jesuitism, 
one would expect to find the large five or six volume Histoire 
religeuse, politique et littéraire dela Compagnie de Jésus ,— 
which has been translated into English. But not so. In its 
place we have a work cited which does not appear at all in the 
exhaustive list of Crétineau-Joly’s works published in his life 
by Maynard. 


IV. The author of the Bibliographie der Social Politik, } 


* Bibliographie der Social Politik, Bearbeitet und heraus gegeben von Josef Stammhammer. 
Bibliothekiir des juridisch-politischen Lese vereins in Wien. Jena, Fischer, 1897. 
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published a Bibliography of Socialism and Communism in 1893. 
Both follow the same plan—alphabetical order of authors, and 
in the case of anonymous works, of titles. The volume con- 
tains an alphabetical index of subjects, with names or titles 
and references. More important subjects are subdivided into 
a number of headings, an arrangement which greatly facili- 
tates the search for literature. 

Imperfections in such an undertaking are inevitable. We 

note defects in the indications of modern literature as well 
as of older works. Thus we miss the works of Louis Vives, De 
Subventione Pauperum, and Laurent a Villavicentio, De Oecono- 
mia Sacra Pauperum, both of great importance in the history 
ofcharity. In the same way the works of Maffei, Dell impicgo 
del Denaro, Bellerini, Do Jure divino et naturali circa usuram, 
and Cardinal de la Luzerne, Sur le prét de commerce, each very 
valuable for the study of usury, are not mentioned. Nearly 
every important article is marked by similar omissions. As for 
more recent works we fail to find the reports of the Congrés des 
ceuvres sociales, held at Liege in 1886, 1887, 1890; nor do we see 
mentioned, not to speak of others, the congress held at Paris 
in 1887 by the Societé d’ économie sociale et les Unions de la 
paix sociale. 

‘ailing to examine carefully the works or even the titles 
indicated, the author has been betrayed into inaccuracies 
which are pardoned less easily. Thus in the alphabetical list 
of writers we find Abertus Magnus, Philosophia Pawperum. 
One would imagine that one had here a thirteenth century 
work on charity. The complete title dispels the illusion, for 
the work is anything but that. The title is Philosophia Pau- 
perum sive Isagoge in libros Aristotelis de physico auditu, 
de coelo et mundo, de generatione et corruptione, de meteoris et 
anima. 

We repeat, inaccuracies must be expected. In spite of 
them, the utility of the work and the merit of the author are 
beyond question. 


V. The Bibliography of Education’ appears in the Interna- 


‘Biblioyraphy of Education, by W.3. Monroe, A. B., Department of Pedagogics and Psy- 
chology, State Normul School, Westfield, Mass. New York: Appleton, 1897; xxiv. 202. 
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tional Educational Series. It seems to be destined for persons 
engaged in primary and secondary education, being practical 
rather than scientific. The information supplied by it is on 
popular works rather than on the real sources. It is exclu- 
sively Anglo-American. In the preface we read, ‘‘ Except in 
the matter of works of reference (encyclopedias and biblio- 
graphies), the selection has been limited to publications in the 
English language, supposed to be obtainable in the ordinary 
course of trade.”’ 

It is to be regretted that such a principle should be strictly 
followed in composing a work of this character. At any rate 
some exceptions should be made. The great sowrces like the 
Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis by Denifle and Chatelin, 
the Statuts, lois et reglements des Universités francaises depuis 
1200 jusqu’ 4 1789, by Marcel Fournier, should be inserted. 
Historical publications like Die Universitat des Mittelalters by 
Denifle, should be indicated. Collections of documents as 
Monumenta germaniz pedagogica by Kehrbach, the Bibliothek 
der Katholischen Paedagogik of Kunz should be given. Ex- 
ception should be made also for important reviews, as Revue 
internationale de l Enseignment superieur, for works of special 
merit and of universal value, and finally for works of a class 
not usually found in English. The introduction of such in- 
dications would have enhanced the value of the book, and it 
would have in no way destroyed its Anglo-American char- 
acter. 

In the choices which the author made he was not always 
happy. For example, in the chapter on the History of Educa- 
tion, there seems to be no reason forinserting Draper’s History 
of the Intellectual Developmentof Europe, Brice’s Holy Roman 
Empire, Blaise Pascal’s Provincial Letters, Paul Bert’s vol- 
ume on La Morale des Jésuits, works on the voyages of 
Pére Marquette and Missionary Labors Among the Iroquois. 
Again, in the chapter on the Theory of Education, it seems 
hardly necessary to introduce the Avesta, the Koran and the 
Talmud. Instead of the Constitution of the Jesuits, it would 
have been more in line with the author’s purpose to indicate 
the Ratio Studiorum. 

In the article on Professional Education we note some de- 
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fects. Everyone knows that the English language is poor in 
works on Catholic theological pedagogics. Our author cites 
one work—Scheeben—and the work cited is not a manual of 
pedagogics but a manual of theology. Some pamphlets pub- 
lished in England might have been mentioned—as Diocesan 
Seminaries and the Education of Ecclesiastical Students by 
Bourne; as also the American work on our seminaries by Tal- 
bot Smith. 

The tendency to make a bibliography along the lines of 
language is getting strong. We note this work and the Bib- 
liography of Hurst as examples. It is to be regretted; a cer- 
tain narrow knowledge is the inevitable result—a fault for 
which the French have been severely though justly criticised. 

We have spoken frankly. Defects are inevitable. Those 
mentioned do not deprive the work of its useful character nor 
diminish the merit of the author. He justly makes his own 
the sentiment which he credits to Anthony 4 Wood: ‘‘A pain- 
full work it is and more than difficult, wherein that toyle hath 
been taken as no man thinketh, and no man believeth, but he 
that hath made the triall.”’ 


VI. The two most important libraries in the world are that 
of the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. 

The catalogue of the former, begun in 1881, is nearly fin- 
ished. It follows the dictionary system,—that is, in the gen- 
eral alphabetical series of names of authors, an indefinite num- 
ber of subject-entries,' is inserted. All the works of a given 
character or on a given subject are placed under the corre- 
sponding heading. This is equivalent to the insertion of spe- 
cial catalogues and bibliograpical monographs in the general 
catalogue. Some of the subject-entries have been published 
separately and sold, as, for instance, Aristotle, Dante, Acad- 
emy. 

A methodical catalogue of the Paris Library was commenced 
about the middle of this century. The project had to be aban- 
doned after some parts were published. It was decided re- 
cently to issue an alphabetical catalogue. The first volume 
has just appeared, containing a learned introduction by Leo- 
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pold Delisle. M. G. Picot, when offering the volume to the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, announced that 
millions of cards have been prepared ; that six or eight volumes 
might be published annually and that the whole catalogue 
may occupy a hundred to a hundred and twenty volumes. 
Its completion, says M. Picot, will be an event in the history 
of learning. Wemust remark, however, that the plan adopted 
has not escaped criticism. 

Up to recent times, every library of importance had its 
printed catalogue. Nowadays the inclination to be satisfied 
with a good card catalogue is growing. The Boston Public 
Library and the Athenzeum have not printed catalogues in 25 
years. Those who have access to the library experience no 
difficulty, but outsiders would find it very convenient could 
they consult a catalogue before going to a city at a distance 
to use a library. Hence we certainly owe the expression of 
our appreciation to the administration of the library of the 
Surgeon General’s Office of the U. 8S. Army for having begun 
the second series of its Index-catalogue. The work is a mas- 
terpiece and is so regarded everywhere. The moralist, the 
sociologist, the man of law, not less than the physician and 
surgeon, will find it extremely useful. As an instance of its 
range, take the single letter A—Abstinence, Accident, Annals, 
Anthropology, Anthropometry, Aristotle, Archeology, Astrol- 
ogy, Avicenna. The first volume of the second series includes 
6,346 authors and titles, representing 6,127 volumes and 6,327 
pamphlets; 7,834 subject-titles and 30,384 titles of articles in 
periodicals. Another catalogue of great utility is that of 
the Peabody Library of Baltimore. There were four volumes 
in the first one. The second volume of the second catalogue 
has already appeared. 


VII. Thepublication of general or universal bibliographies 
is becoming—as it must become—a collectivework. The taskis 
too great for any individual, let him be ever so capable. Na- 
tional and international societies are being formed every 
year. They exist already for the current bibliography of 
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mathematics, of zoology, and comparative anatomy. The So- 
ciété Bibliographique of Paris deserves special notice. Founded 
in 1868, aside from its regular bulletin, it publishes a univer- 
sal bibliography—le Polybiblion—which appears as a monthly. 
Each number has two parts, one literary and one technical. 
The latter includes a methodical bibliography of new works 
appearing in France or in foreign countries, summaries of the 
principal reviews of the world, of the publications of learned 
societies, and of leading French newspapers... This Société 
Bibliographique holds an international bibliographical con- 
gress every ten years. The first took place in 1878, the second 
in 1888. The report of the latter fills a large volume of 900 
pages. It is divided into four sections, the scientific and lit- 
erary movement, popular publications, bibliography strictly 
so-called, international societies. The third congress will 
take place this year. It deserves every success. It is to be 
hoped that effective interest in its work will not be lacking on 
this side of the ocean. The promoters of the plan are men of 
unquestioned merit, men like the Marquis de Beaucourt and 
M. Henri Stein, of the bibliothéque nationale. 

But even societies, if private, seem hardly equal to the task 
of bibliography making. Those interested in the progress of 
organization are beginning to look to the state for assistance. 
In fact, some regard it as by no means improbable that the civi- 
lized nations may yet co-operate in and defray the expenses of 
bibliographical work. The most striking attempt in this di- 
rection is the foundation of the Institut international de bib- 
liographie at Brussels in 1895. It aims to publish a Reper- 
toire bibliographique universel, in which it uses the well 
known decimal system of classification developed by Mr. 
Dewey, of New York. The Bibliographia sociologica by MM. 
de la Fontaine and Otlet; the bibliographia philosophica by 
the Institute of Philosophy of Louvain; the bibliographia 
astronomica and the bibliographia philologica have appeared 
already. 

Two congresses have been held, one in 1895 and one in 1897, 
at Brussels. The latter was organized by MM. de la Fontaine 
and Otlet and presided over by M. le Chevalier Descamps, of 
Louvain. A large number of learned men from many countries 
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took part. The ideal and the method of classification adopted 
by the Brussels society have, however, not found universal 
acceptance ; MM. Valois and Stein find the former chimerical 
and the latter seriously defective. But both have strong 
defenders. We might name M. D. Chilovi of the national 
library of Florence, who has just published the first part of his 
I cataloghi e l’ Istituto internazionale di Bibliografia, in which 
he defends the decimal system of classification, not indeed as 
perfect but as the best practical plan imaginable. 

Academies and universities might doa great deal in the 
bibliography of particular branches of knowledge were they 
to organize for the purpose. We would like to see something 
of the kind done for Catholic theology. Splendid works of 
special and general retrospective bibliography are indeed not 
lacking. We have them in the Bibliothecae of the writers of 
various religious orders, in the collections of Roskovany, etc. 
But the bibliography of current theology is far from perfect. 
We have nothing to compare to the Jahresberichte founded by 
R. A. Lipsius. At the Bibliographical Congress held in 188, 
in the section devoted to the scientific movement, there were 
indeed communications on biblical exegesis, apologetics, church 
history, but not a word on dogmatic or moral theology, on 
canon law, liturgy or patrology. Such a condition could be 
effectually changed were the seminars in our theological fac- 
ulties to publish a periodical bulletin of new works and articles 
on special branches of theological science, and scientific retro- 
spective bibliographies on selected questions which they are 
actually studying. 

T. BouquILLon. 





THE SOUL IN THE SYSTEM OF ST. THOMAS. 


The domain of Philosophy is much wider than that of 
Psychology ; but no member of a philosophical society, I am 
sure, would entertain a ‘‘ Theory of Things’”’ from which the 
nature of mind was excluded. On the other hand, it has been 
truly said that ‘‘ every principal psychological problem leads 
up to and lays heavily upon the very heart of reason itself a 
number of philosophical problems most important and most 
profound.’’? This holds good not only of the ‘‘elder psy- 
chology,’’ as it is called, but also of the vigorous modern 
phase in which empirical and even experimental methods play 
the leading réle. For the more we learn, itemwise, of our 
mental life, the more pressing becomes the need of a system- 
atic view in which the ultimate nature of mind and its rela- 
tions to all things else shall be adequately set forth. 

From this need there would seem to be no escape for any 
psychologist who dares to push his investigations to their logi- 
cal conclusions. We may draw the line between ‘‘ Empirical 
Psychology ”’ and ‘‘ Rational Psychology,” or confine ‘‘ Psy- 
chology’’ within empirical limits in order to handle more 
freely the ‘‘ Philosophy of Mind,”’ or finally we may marshal 
the facts of mind under some more comprehensive theory and 
speak of the ‘‘ Principles of Psychology ;’’ in any case, sooner 
or later, we must face the inevitable question: What is mind 
and how is it related to matter ? 

It is not, therefore, strange that when psychologists gather 
to discuss the outcome of experimental research, the culmin- 
ating problems of their science should receive more than pass- 
ing notice. ‘This has repeatedly happened in the annual meet- 
ings of our American Psychological Association. It happened 
again in 1896 at the Third International Congress of Psy- 
chology, where the president’s address formed a metaphysical 


‘An address before the Philosophical Society of Smith College, November 1, 1897. 
*Ladd, “* Philosophy of Mind.’’ New York, 1895, p. 72. 
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introduction to the discussion of empirical topics. And it 
happens either in the preface or in the closing chapter of every 
new text-book or outline of Psychology, severely faithful as 
the other chapters may be to the methods of observation and 
experiment. 

It is significant also that the best of these treatises, after 
presenting the results obtained by empirical investigation and 
formulating such laws as those results seem to justify, are con- 
tent to hand over the ultimate problems to another more specu- 
lative science,—the science of Metaphysics. This fact is 
generally overlooked by those who declaim vigorously against 
‘Psychology without a Soul,’’ while it is often misconstrued 
by those who are fearful of Psychology without a brain. Yet 
in neither case are the apprehensions founded. The finest of 
our laboratory methods, the keenest introspection, the most 
voluminous report on qualitative, quantitative and statistical 
findings, —all these scarcely graze the central problem. And 
on the other hand, when Anatomy, Histology and Physiology 
have acquitted themselves to the best of their power, the same 
problem stretches out upon a horizon that grows wider as our 
scientific climbings lead to higher heights. In a word, then, 
the appeal to Metaphysics is well taken, and to Metaphysics 
we shall go. 

Now a peculiarity of metaphysical thought, due no doubt 
to the breadth of its conceptions and the strong hold these 
maintain upon our mental fiber, is its relative unchangeable- 
ness. I do not mean that all metaphysical systems are con- 
structed on the same lines or even on the same general plan ; 
but rather that all are obliged to deal with certain funda- 
mental ideas, and that each gets its character from the attitude 
it assumes toward these ideas. Hence with all our progress in 
empirical science, amid the ebb and flow of scientific theory, 
Metaphysics is still anchored to the concepts of being, becom- 
ing, relating and causing, which, with various interpretations 
as to their origin and import, have always been at the bottom 
of philosophy. 

This, moreover, explains the fact that the metaphysics of 
the past is far more enduring than the science of the past. 
With Aristotle the metaphysician, we are more at home than 
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with Aristotle the physicist; the atoms of the earlier Greeks 
are more honored than their chemical elements; and many a 
scholastic principle has survived in philosophy though the 
Schoolmen are not recognized as masters in natural science. 

It is a chapter in this scholastic philosophy that I wish to 
lay before you to-day, and its author is the prince of the 
Schoolmen, St. Thomas Aquinas. Revered by the Church for 
the singular purity of his life, he also deserves the respect of 
philosophers in every age for his subtle analytical powers and 
for his broad synthetic grasp of all the knowledge available in 
the thirteenth century. That this knowledge was limited so far 
as the physical sciences went, no one can deny. Nor is it my 
purpose to show that Aquinas even suggests what are now 
common views in physics, physiology, or experimental psy- 
chology. He devised no methods for measuring the intensity 
of sensation; he formulated no law that could give Fechner or 
Weber aclue. But as a metaphysician, he did treat of that 
which is still the ultimate problem in psychology ; and his 
conception of the soul, I venture to say, will bear the test 
which modern research enables us to apply. 

The application of the test is the easier because the basic 
principle in the Thomistic theory is that on which we nowa- 
days insist. In other words, we have a common ground of 
discussion to start with and this is the method which St. 
Thomas adopts. He does not begin with an arbitrary concept 
of the soul’s nature in order to prove that it must behave in 
this way or that; much less does he frame a theory of things 
—a Weltanschauung, and fit the soul at all costs into this 
a priort mould. On the contrary, he explicitly states that such 
scientific knowledge as we may get concerning the nature of 
mind, must be gotten by a painstaking and searching study 
of our mental experience.! Before we can advance one step in 
the problem we must know accurately how sensations, thoughts, 
emotions and volitions take their rise and how they behave in 
consciousness. 

Now these, in the first place, are processes, that is to say, 
they are not things; their codperation is not as the clustering 
of grapes, nor their succession as the coursing of rain drops. 





1Summa Theol, I., 87. 
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In the second place, they are processes; and for this very 
reason they must proceed from something. We cannot con- 
ceive an action without an agent, or a doer, anymore than we 
can conceive motion without something that moves. To say 
therefore that there are mental processes is to assert by impli- 
cation that there is a mind—a substantial reality of some sort 
which behaves in such a way that we call its behavior ‘‘con- 
sciousness.’’ In fact, if it isa blunder to regard the workings 
of mind as ‘‘entities’’ in the modern sense of the term, it is 
equally unreasonable to speak of them as processes that float 
off from nothing and evaporate to nowhere. And furthermore 
when one considers all that these baseless processes are sup- 
posed to do, one may well ask if ‘‘process’’ has not lost its 
original innocence and hardened into an enveloping membrane 
for these same insidious entities. 

This suspicion is not allayed by the assertion that our 
inner experience, though made up of processes, calls for no 
substrate because it is immediate and thus radically differs 
from that outer exerience the items of which compel us to 
form the supplemental idea of substance. From the Thomis- 
tic point of view, this assertion is open to a double rejoinder. 

First. ‘‘Immediateness’’ is ambiguous. If it implies that 
our conscious processes are more at home to us, more thoroughly 
a part of our being and life, than are the transactions of the 
external world, it expresses a very simple fact. But if it be 
taken to denote a characteristic of our cognition, in such a 
way that we know our own mental states more readily and 
more surely than we know things outside, we cannot give to 
our inner experience the advantage of immediateness. There 
is at any rate the medium of reflection which must modify to 
some extent the character of the processes on which we reflect; 
and there may be also the medium of memory whereby we 
summons a process from the past to make it the subject of 
introspective study. Hence if mediateness be our warrant for 
the concept of substance, mental processes are, to say the 
least, as capable of such an interpretation as are the phenomena 
which we regard as extra-mental. 

Second. To say that inner experience is immediately given, 
or given in any other way, is an incomplete statement until we 
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point out to what or to whom it is given. As soon as this is 
done, as soon as we say not only ‘‘unmittelbar gegeben,”’ but 
‘wns unmittelbar gegeben,’’ we come right round to our start- 
ing point to find it bristling with questions like this: What is 
the uns or the mir? How does it act and what does it do when 
this experience is given to it? And who or what is it that so 
generously ‘‘ gives ?”’ 

Mediate, then, or immediate, our inner experience, no less 
than our outer experience, demands, or rather implies, a sub- 
ject of which it is the experience. 

Logically, the next question would be: What is the nature 
of this substantial reality which our mental processes postu- 
late? But here we are challenged by the sentinel of Agnosti- 
cism. No passing this line, we are told; the substance of 
mind is unknown and unknowable,—a Ding an sich,—the 
knowledge of which is beyond the grasp of human intelli- 
gence as it now exists. 

St. Thomas, indeed, admits that the substance of mind is 
never so present to consciousness as to be known scientifically 
by simple intuition ; the essence of the soul is not laid bare to 
our immediate apprehension ; but he claims, on the other hand, 
that the nature of mind is revealed in its actions. Not only 
do our mental processes, because they are processes, point toa 
substance of mind, but they also, because they are processes 
of this and that kind, show forth the nature of that substance. 
Cross-examine our minds as we will, we cannot escape this 
fundamental law of cognition ; we know a thing by its action, 
and only by its action. 

But what of our sentinel and what of his challenge? The 
reply is merely this, —that he has forgotten the pass-word. If 
we deliberately lop off our mental processes from that which 
underlies them and shove back this mutilated something into 
outer darkness, then the weeping and wailing over the un- 
knowableness is our own fault. What we are lamenting is 
not a reality, but a fiction of our own minds,—an abstraction 
which is both illegitimate and fatal when the validity of our 
knowledge is at stake. And the folly of such a proceeding is 
seen to be tenfold more foolish when we ask why this unnatural 
eject is unknowable; the only answer must be,—because it 
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gives no sign, it puts out not even a pseudoped that we can 
grasp, it isa blackened and petrified remnant. But before our 
abstraction it did give signs and its nature flamed out in the 
manifold activities of our empirical consciousness ; yet the 
signs were not understood : we blew out the light to see how 
the lamp was made, and now we wonder that we are in the 
dark. Here, truly, to the weeping and wailing may be added 
the gnashing of teeth. 

Passing over this imaginary sentry line, we take with us as 
the teaching of Aquinas these guiding principles: our mental 
processes issue from a substantial reality, and the nature of 
this substance can be ascertained by studying these processes. 

If we had to deal with purely intellectual processes alone, 
and if they covered the entire activity of the Ego, the task 
would be less difficult. But along with these we find conscious 
phenomena which evidently depend upon organic functions, 
and below these we know that there are processes in the or- 
ganism which never cross the threshold of consciousness. 
Shall we say that the one reality in us is corporeal and 
endeavor to show how this material substance is the source of 
our highest conscious activities as of the elemental uncon- 
scious processes ; or shall we first make sure of the substance 
of mind and then inquire how it stands towards the entire 
reality that makes up this human self ? 

It is this latter course that St. Thomas adopts, not only 
because it avoids the pitfalls of a@ priori speculation, but also 
because it keeps clearly in view the specific nature of man. 
For the human organism has physiological functions that are 
found in the simplest forms of vegetal life; it has sensory 
activities that are shared by the lower animals; but these are 
not thecharacteristics which determine the nature of the human 
soul. To understand this nature we must take it at its best by 
studying the highest processes which it puts forth; we must 
gauge its full capacity by examining those workings of intel- 
lect which transcend all other activities in man. 

That thought in some way transcends sensation is beyond 
dispute ; the question is—to what degree? Is it merely a 
higher function of the same organic agency, or does it require 
a superorganic principle? The reply of St, Thomas is not 
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doubtful. That something in us which is the source of our 
intellectual activity cannot be material, cannot be identified 
with even the most complex and perfectly developed organ ; 
it must be a higher form of reality,—it must be spiritual. 

This position he maintains by various arguments, each of 
which lays stress on some special feature of our intellectual 
life or meets some special objection. For our present purpose 
it will suffice to outline the reasoning which he probably con- 
sidered most cogent, and which brings out most forcibly the 
contrast between matter and mind. 

In this argument again, the starting-point is a well-estab- 
lished empirical fact: our mind is able to understand all 
things corporeal, that is to say, it can give rise to processes 
which mentally reproduce the nature of any material reality 
lying outside the mind. This fact, of course, had not escaped 
the earliest philosophers of Greece ; so potent indeed was it, 
and so decisive, that they, in materialistic sense, inferred that 
the soul must be an agglomerate of all the elements—a sort of 
complex molecule in which every kind of matter had its repre- 
sentative, and was thereby known. But to the keener insight 
of Aquinas these facts pointed quite the opposite conclusion. 
If the mind, he says, cognizes the nature of all material 
things, it must be capable of determination by each of its 
various objects. It would not, however, be thus plastic if its 
own nature were material; for every particle of matter and every 
aggregate of such particles is so fixed and determined in its 
nature that it is not susceptible of that modification which 
cognition implies. In modern phrase: an atom of carbon does 
not know the oxygen atoms with which it unites, because, 
whatever be its valence before or after the union, it is always 
carbon ; and if, per impossibile, we should attribute conscious- 
ness to such an atom, its perception in all combinations and 
under all influences would still be carbonic. Or let us take 
for illustration the most highly organized matter with which 
we are acquainted, and see whether the substance of brain and 
nerve is, of itself, determinable in such a way as to furnish 
knowledge of the outer world. ‘‘The wave of change,’’ says 
Mr. Spencer, ‘‘set up by a peripheral disturbance is not like 
the action which causes it; and the waves of change set up in 
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different nerves by different peripheral disturbances have no 
such unlikenesses as have the disturbances themselves.’’! 
And we may add that the central disturbance resulting from 
nerve-impulses is still more unlike the action exerted upon the 
organs of sense. Whence Mr. Spencer concludes that our 
knowledge is entirely relative, telling us nothing about the 
real nature of that which we are said to know. And this con- 
clusion is inevitable so long as we admit only the activity of 
material organs. As an eminent psychologist has said: ‘All 
that we could perceive, were the mechanism of cerebral pro- 
cesses fully exposed to our view, would be a whirl of molecular 
movements.’’? St. Thomas would have inferred: if, in the last 
analysis, the most refined of material processes are movements, 
amind that is identified with matter or bound down to any 
material organ can have no ideas save those of movement and 
its multiple variations. Yet this is a flat contradiction of our 
mental experience whereby we have knowledge of all material 
things. Therefore, we are forced to the conclusion that our 
ideational processes have their origin in a substance which is 
not intrinsically dependent upon any material organ. Both 
the homeopathic view of Democritus and the allopathic view 
of Spencer are extremes ; Aquinas follows the middle course. 

From this reasoning you might infer that the Thomistic 
position is the same as that of Descartes—that the substantial 
soul is merely a res cogitans, and that all the other processes 
of mind are relegated to the organism. Sensation, emotion, 
imagination and association, it might appear, are functions of 
the body with which the soul has nothing to do, until they 
are presented to it in that mysterious audience chamber, the 
pineal gland. Yet the inference would be hasty and would 
distort the view of St. Thomas. For he explicitly states that 
sensation, and in fact all proceses save those of intellection 
and volition, are joint activities of body and mind. It is the 
substantial soul that acts in eye and ear and skin, in nerve 
fibre and nerve cell, in ganglion and cortex—and the same 
soul that conceives the most sublime ideas and wills the 
mightiest resolves. 


s Principles of Psychology, 3d ed., London. 1890, Vol.-1., p. 207. 
*Wundt, System der Philosophie. Leipzig, 1889, p. 583. 
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Then, at any rate, you will say, this soul-activity must be 
limited to consciousness. With modern psychologists we must 
take over to the psychical side all processes that are conscious, 
and leave to the organism and its physico-chemical laws those 
vital functions that go on unceasingly in the body whether we 
wake or sleep, and that break over the threshold of mind only 
to warn us that something is wrong in the bodily gear. 

Yet even this limitation, plausible as it may seem, is not 
in accord with the Thomistic view. The soul is the source of 
all human activities, both conscious and unconscious. No 
organ however obscure, nor its frailest tissue, nor its minutest 
cell, functions apart from the soul. All the complicated work 
of metabolism in building up and breaking down, in securing 
nutrition and growth and reproduction, has for its mainspring 
the soul. And from the soul comes the marvelous combina- 
tion whereby functions so widely different are harmonized and 
balanced, so filled with order and purpose that their resultant 
is life. 

But finally, you will say, those bodily elements have exist- 
ence; this ‘‘too solid flesh’’ is real being and its component 
parts have existed at some time or other as substantial real- 
ities outside of this whole. Must it not follow that in man 
there are at least two substances, one material and the other 
spiritual? And if this be the case, are we not face to face 
with a more vexing metaphysical problem than any we have 
hitherto encountered ? 

That the problem is serious, I readily admit. Had Scho- 
lastic philosophy never touched it, our modern discussions 
have certainly kept it before us with hypotheses unnumbered 
of ‘‘parallelism’’ and ‘‘ double aspects,’’ and subjective-objec- 
jective manifestations of an unknowable (fertiwm quid. But 
while each of these is supported by more or less shrewd specu- 
lation, I doubt whether any is more helpful towards a solution 
than the theory of Thomas Aquinas. Tersely put, his position 
is this: In man there are not two actually existing and specifi- 
cally complete substances; there is one complete substance, 
the existence of which is owned primarily by the soul and is 
communicated by the soul to the matter of the body. Hence, 
whatever there is of actual being in the body, whatever it has 
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of excellence as a living organism, whatever its fitness as a 
co-factor in our mental life,—in a word, whatever makes it 
human,—all this is derived from the substantial soul. But 
the substance, full and specifically complete, is man. 


l’alma dentro a vostro polve 
Per differenti membra, e conformate 
A diverse potenzie, si risolve. 
—Par. II., 183. 


From this mildly monistic point of view, we may now 
survey with advantage some phases of our problem which, in 
passing, must have seemed obscure. In the first place, let me 
remind you that we are not dealing with a ‘‘soul-atom’’ nor 
trying to determine its location in the brain or any other 
favored region of the body. The soul, according to St. Thomas, 
permeates the organism in every part, quickening with life the 
tiniest particle of protoplasm no less than the entire bodily 
structure, and exercising its activity in peripheral regions as 
well as at the centre. 

Secondly, we are not worrying over an influxus physicus, 
nor any other sort of influxus, to explain how a process that 
is originally physical and not psychical, organic but not con- 
scious, is so transformed as to become a mental process ; for at 
the very origin of each sensory function in its appropriate 
organ and all along the line of transmission to the final dis- 
turbance in the cortical cell, this function possesses a psychical 
character. 

Consequently, in the third place, when we deal with the 
ultimate problem, we do not ask how brain, as a mere bundle 
of matter, is related to mind as a mere bundle of conscious 
states. Formulated in these terms the problem, as St. Thomas 
regards it, is insoluble. But we may hope at least for a solu- 
tion if we conceive both the cerebral process and the mental 
process as issuing from the soul in different phases of activity. 
Since the brain function isin reality produced by the soul acting 
through an organic co-factor, the mental state is confronted, not 
with a mere chemical or mechanical process, but with a psy- 
chical process, though of a lower order. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, ‘‘parallelism’’ is not the proper term for this rela- 
tion ; and if we must express it in the language of geometry, 
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it would be better to regard it as a codrdination in which the 
organic axis and the mental axis have a common origin—the 
substantial soul. 


Glancing back over this outline of St. Thomas’ theory, we 
see that it hinges entirely upon the valuation of mental pro- 
cess, and the basis of that valuation is the metaphysical prin- 
ciple that the reality and nature of any acting thing are deter- 
mined by the character of its action. Our mental processes 
indicate a substantial something; they further declare that 
this cannot be material ; they postulate an intimate connection 
between mind and organism, yet forbid us to regard these as 
separate substances. And since there are some operations of 
mind which transcend the activity of matter, while on the 
other hand there is no function of the organism that does not 
require the activity of the living soul,—St. Thomas unifies the 
constituents of our being in a single existence, the source of 
which is one and the same soul. 

Iam aware, of course, that at every step of my exposition 
I have crossed avenues of thought that lead far into the regions 
of Epistemology and Metaphysics. It was not possible to 
reach this central problem without trenching on many princi- 
ples that would require further elucidation. Nor is it possible 
here to venture upon such explanation. Still, there is one 
phase of our subject which I can hardly afford to leave unno- 
ticed. For, after all, the question is probably in your minds 
at this moment: How is this theory of the great scholastic 
affected by the actual trend of research? How would St. 
Thomas be impressed if he took up one of our modern psy- 
chological reviews, or entered a psychological laboratory! 
Assuming that his philosophical views have not changed, I 
should answer: He would welcome the results, detailed and 
minute as they are, of every investigation that throws light 
upon the workings of mind. He would profit by each new 
advance of physiology and psycho-physics to round out and 
perfect his theory of the union of body and soul. Whatever 
can be ascertained by fine observation or delicate experiment 
concerning the origin of our mental processes, their relations 
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and mutual behavior, the laws of their succession and the 
modes of their manifestation in bodily changes, would find 
place in his systematic view. No fact, however trivial it may 
seem, would be trivial in his eyes ; for all the facts established 
since his day by painstaking research are items of that dili- 
gens et subtilis inquisitio that he required as the indispensable 
condition for arriving at a knowledge of the soul. 
E. A. PAor. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DIFFICULTIES IN BOTANY: 


Nothing in all the history of science in America is more 
remarkable than what the last quarter of this closing century 
has witnessed in respect to a strong revival among us of an 
interest in systematic botany, and a sudden and large increase 
in the number of efficient workers along these lines. Fifteen 
years ago there could scarcely have been named ten men who 
were in this country giving much time and attention to our flora 
from a taxonomic point of view. To-day there are probably not 
lessthana hundred zealously engaged in field, library, and herb- 
arium, upon the life history and the written history of our 
plants and trees. After about a half-century of actual steady 
decline of interest in these subjects, and of gradual decrease 
in the number of active botanists, all at once times like those 
of seventy years since are upon us; the times of Michaux, 
Pursh, Nuttall, Elliott, Muhlenberg, Rafinesque, De Schwein- 
itz, Le Conte, and their less famous but numerous co-workers 
of the first decades of the century. For now the number of 
our botanical students and authors is multiplied quite in the 
ratio of the increase of our population since 1820. 

And this new generation is learning what the earlier one 
well understood —that the study of any plant’s life history and 
taxonomy must proceed along with its written, or bibliographic 
history. This necessity of bibliographic work, with its mani- 
fold difficulties, comes of the importance of a precise and uni- 
form nomenclature in botany. ‘fhere is, of course, no science 
without its nomenclature and terminology. And in botany 
nothing can be done, at least no results of research can be 
communicated, apart from the names of the plants or groups of 
plants which have been under investigation. Just as the cor- 
rect and full and true name of any man is a kind of necessity 
of his existence as a member of society, so the name of the 
family, of the genus and of the species to which any tree or 
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shrub or herb belongs is indispensable to a scientific, or indeed 
any kind of, understanding and discussion of it. And, as 
the individual member of human society has each his own 
name, and that name is fixed, and a matter of record, at least 
in the minds of as many as know him, so each specific member 
of the plant kingdom has its own rightful name, a name 
assigned, or at least recorded, at some time in the near or re- 
mote past ; a name which is therefore a thing with a definite 
history, and a matter of bibliography. Bibliographic prob- 
lems in botany are therefore as important, to say the least, as 
is botanical nomenclature. And without botanical nomencla- 
ture the science itself is simply impossible. But botanical 
nomenclature means, or ought to mean, the same name for the 
same group of plants, for all botanists of whatever language 
ornation. This is agreed to by all. And it is, in a general 
way, as universally conceded that, under certain limitations, 
and with important exceptions, the scientific name of every 
plant species is determined by the principle of priority of pub- 
lication. It is these admitted principles which, together with 
the long history and the immense literature of systematic 
botany, have placed taxonomic research, as we now try to 
carry it on, under many and very perplexing bibliographic 
difficulties. 

Here let me state more precisely those nomenclatorial prin- 
ciples, the application of which involves so much of difficulty, 
owing to the mere vastness of good, accredited and indispen- 
sable botanical literature. The principles are three: (1) the 
employment of Latin as the language of plant names; (2) 
priority of publication, and (3) the binary character of all 
species names, as being made up of a genus name of one term 
and a species name of one term. These principles are at the 
foundation of nomenclature, and are fundamental in about the 
order here indicated. <A plant is to be catalogued, and spoken 
of, or written of, under its oldest published Latin generic name 
of one term combined with its earliest published Latin specific 
name of one term. Our North American White Oak, for an 
illustration, is known to all botanists throughout the world by 
the binary Latin name of Quercus alba, Quercus being the 
classic Latin name of the genus, and alba the first Latin name 
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of one term for this particular species which obtained publi- 
cation. This name was definitely assigned this important 
species by Linneeus in the year 1753, and is universally re- 
ceived as the name for it among all botanists. Of course if 
the principle of priority were absolutely fundamental, this 
could not be its name, for it was known, and doubtless written 
about, under the English name of White Oak, long before 
Linueus. But systematists, writing for the whole fraternity 
of botanists, may not employ this most ancient and perfectly 
binary name, because it is not in the universal language of 
plant nomenclature. Both priority and the principle of bi- 
narity are here shown as necessarily subordinate to the prin- 
ciple of Latinity. Yet again, the excellent Latin name of 
Quercus alba Virginiana given by Catesby enjoys priority of 
publication over the Linnzan name for the species, yet is re- 
jected because it is not binary but ternary ; and in this and 
like instances both priority and mere Latinity are seen to have 
been made subordinate to the united qualities of Latinity and 
binarity found in the Linnean name of Quercus alba. 

In explanation of the actual situation of American botan- 
ists, as facing mountains of bibliographic difficulty in their 
attempts to correct, settle and harmonize our plant nomencla- 
ture, it may be charged against our botanists of earlier gen- 
erations that, while faithful to the principles of Latinity and 
binarity, they were all too indifferent to matters of priority, 
often assigning new names to old species, which names now, 
after years of currency, must be suppressed and the prior ones 
restored, to the annoyance of ail except the few more learned 
and critical whom changes in nomenclature do not disturb. 

To that generation of American botanists which began its 
work early in the last quarter of the nineteenth century will 
always be given the credit of having attempted to settle the 
nomenclature of our vast flora bibliographically, by applying 
the principle of priority of publication, as a test of the 
validity of names. The work was undertaken concertedly, by 
a very large majority of the working botanists of the time, 
even including a number of those who had shared in the 
labors of an earlier generation, and it has progressed rapidly. 
But the results might have been better, had the laborers fore- 
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seen at the outset what numerous and grave obstacles to easy 
success lay before them in the shape of hard bibliographic 
problems. 

Before the convening of that noted public meeting which, 
in the summer of 1892, formulated and approved what have 
been called the Rochester Rules, it had come to be apprehended 
that the difficulties of bibliography might prove in the aggre 
gate, discouragingly numerous and many of them insupera- 
ble; and so it was voted to make the year 1753 the initial date 
from which to work for the correcting and reforming of botan- 
ical nomenclature. This, it seems to have been believed, 
would obviate the necessity of the study of that vast aggre- 
gate of botanical literature which had been published in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the first half of the 
eighteenth, and thus the great bulk of hard nomenclatural 
problems would be ruled out of all consideration. 

The year 1753 is ever memorable in the history of botany. 
It is the date of the publication of Linneeus’ species Plantarum, 
the work in which all the species of plants then known are 
designated each by the double name, the generic and the spe- 
cific, each’of one term. This binary nomenclature, although 
it had been nearly universal two centuries earlier than 1753, 
was in need of restoration and completion; and Linneus in 
this work approximately completed such reform. And yet the 
selecting this work as the one from which to reckon priority 
in binary nomenclature, while seeming to evade the necessity 
of studying and correlating laboriously the voluminous liter- 
ature of more than two earlier centuries, yet involved some new 
and peculiar difficulties of the same kind ; difficulties hardly 
apprehended by many, if by any, of those who approved the 
choice of the new bibliographic starting point. For the first 
and most important part of the plant name is its genus name; 
and the genera of Linnzeus are of the worst, as to their defini- 
tion and delimitation. For example, the pretended genus to 
which he assigns the name Hrysimum is made up with him of 
four species; but each of these species, according to the best 
pre-Linnzan authorities upon plant genera, as well as by the 
consensus of recent opinion, represents a distinct genus. His 


Erysimum, then, is no genus, but a confused mixture of the 
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four genera Hrysimum, Barbarea, Alliaria, and Cheiranthus. 
Here, then, the bibliographer is in trouble. For what one of 
these four separate generic types shall the name Hrysimum be 
retained? The situation is not an extraordinary one. Its like 
is familiar to every systematic botanist of experience. The 
natural way out of the difficulty is that of recognizing the first 
species listed under a generic name, as the type of the genus, 
and the one to be maintained as representing it, in case others 
are excluded from it. Number V of the Rochester Rules ex- 
plicitly recognizes and approves this principle. Yet, in the 
vase of every book and catalogue published by Rochesterians 
since the enactment of their code, in which the genus Hrysi- 
mum occurs, this principle is violated, and the last species— 
the Cheiranthus—is forced to stand for Hrysimum.'! Why is 
this?) What bold array of obstacles confront the rank and file 
of the reformers of nomenclature, to deter them from applying 
here and elsewhere, when the Linnzean book of 1753 is con- 
cerned, the rule regarding type-species as determinative of thie 
use of a generic name? We may perhaps find a hint of the 
answer by looking further at the composition of the genera, 
so-called, of the book of 1753. The Senecio of that noted vol- 
ume has for its type what has long been known as Frechtites 
hieracifolia. Evidently no author is found bold enough to 
accept the small genus Hrechtites as the real Senecio, seeing 
that such a movement would entail the dread necessity of plac- 
ing under some other genus name, and specifically re-naming, 
the more than a thousand species now ranged by all authors 
under Senecio. In precisely the same manner, as it turns out, 
the Zrifolium of the 1753 book is, as to its type species, 
Melilotus, the Gnaphaliumis Antennaria, and the Aster is the 
South African genus Felicia. The reformation of nomencla- 
ture on this bibliographic basis, from the 1753 date as initial, 
would involve a greater revolution than that effected in his 
day by Linnzus himself. The bibliographic difficulty of the 
situation is so prodigious, that the rule which entailed it all 
is become, in less than five years from its passage, a dead one, 
as regards the use of the chief book concerned ; and no other 





‘See List of American Plants, compiled by Dr. Britton and others, 1893-1894; also Britton & 
Brown. Illustrated Flora, ii, 151, 1897 ; and Contributions from U.S. Herbarium. 
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rule has been suggested publicly as a plausible one to take its 


place. 

Difficulties of this class all vanish instantly if, with almost 
all botanists of the past two centuries, we take Tournefort and 
his immortal Jnstitutiones of the year 1700 as the bibliographic 
starting point for the genera of plants; and a return to that 
initial date, on the part of those who have swerved from it, is 
inevitable, unless reason and good sense are to be denied their 
legitimate exercise. 

In the segregation of species, the critical phytographer 
encounters another class of bibliographic difficulties more 
troublesome a great deal than those above indicated ; difficul- 
ties from which there is no one easy avenue of escape ; prob- 
lems susceptible of being solved, nevertheless, if only the 
student have all the books, all the linguistic learning, all the 
field knowledge of living types, and all the time and patience 
necessary. This class of difficulties will also be best illus- 
trated by taking up one or more special cases. 

Every student of North American botany during the last 
one hundred and forty years or more has known a native violet 
which he has called Viola palmata, attributing to Linnzus 
the authorship of the species, as such, and its name. Yet it 
may be believed that not one among all these botanists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Knowing our several 
palmated violets, could say positively which one of these it 
was which Linnzeus intended to designate by that specific name 
palmata. From the account which he gives of it, by biblio- 
graphic citation and otherwise, the problem is one of great 
difficulty. From the language of the specific character alone 
it would be forever impossible to ascertain which one he meant; 
for that language is merely this: V. acaulis, foliis palmatis, 
5-lobis dentatis indivisisque. He adds that the species is a 
native of Virginia. Now, within the territory embraced by 
‘Virginia’? of Linnzus’! time there occur more than a half- 
dozen species of the genus Viola, any one of which or all 
of which may possibly have been included by the author men- 
tioned under his name and definition of V. palmata. His de- 
scription is loose enough to cover the whole lot. V. asarifolia 


‘Linn, Sp. Pl. 933. 
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of Pursh and of Schweinitz, V. triloba of Schweinitz, V hetero- 
phylla of Muhlenberg, V. septemloba of Le Conte, V. emargi- 
nata of Le Conte, and V. Atlantica of Britton,—any and all 
of these, in certain of their common forms, fall under the 
Linnzan diagnosis of V. palmata. Any one of them may have 
been the type of his species, if his species had a type. Each 
one of them responds well enough to the character of a ‘‘ stem- 
less Viola with leaves varying from uncut and merely toothed, 
to 5-lobed and palmately cleft.’’} 

The perplexities’of this particular situation have not been 
newly discovered. They must have confronted all those earlier 
authors, Pursh, Muhlenberg, Schweinitz, and Le Conte, who 
made special investigation of our violets. The old Species 
Plantarum was their manual, in those days, as it has not 
been with any later generation; as it will not be to any future 
one. Not one of them would have ventured to name as new a 
Viola species of the Y. palmata group until he had first satis- 
fied himself as to just what form was entitled to bear the name 
assigned by Linnzeus. 

We must now make a full presentation of the actual data 
by which the V. palmata is to be identified, if at all. The 
question, happily, does not rest alone on that technical but 
vague diagnosis which Linnzus himself framed. It is, like 
most of that author’s species, whether pure and genuine, or 
aggregate and confused, a bibliographic species. It is to be 
identified, not by what Linneus said about it for himself, but 
by a study of the older authors whom he cites in fuller illus- 
tratien of his own meaning. Here is the whole of his para- 
graph: 


VIOLA (palmata) acaulis, foliis palmatis, quinque-lobis, dentatis indivisisque. 

Viola foliis palmatis sinuatis, stolonum reniformibus. Gron. Virg. 182. 

Viola Virgziniana, platani fere foliis parvis etincanis. Pluk. Mant. 187. 

Viola alba, folio securis Romane effigie, Floridana. Pluk. Amalt 209. t. 447. 
f.1. 


Habitat in Virginia. 


This shows that the author under examination, having 
framed for his Viola palmata a diagnosis of his own, supple- 
mented that by citing below it three other and earlier diagnoses 


14 free but accurate version of the Linnean diagnosis of V. palmata, 
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of what he took to be the same species. Let us see how these 
earlier authors as cited by him may help us in our efforts to 
determine the true V. palmata. The first citation is from 
Gronovius Flora Virginica, a work which had served as a 
manual of Virginian botany with Linnzeus for about fourteen 
years before 1753. And it may at once be seen that Grono- 
vius’ descriptive power in botany surpasses that of Linnzus. 
His description is shorter, yet decidedly more definite ; for he 
tells the palmated violet has its main leaves sinwately palmate 
and that its earlier ones are uncut and veniform. By virtue 
of those two words of Gronovius which I have put in italics 
our whole difficulty with the Linnzan V. palmata is reduced 
one-half. Three of the seven species which might have fallen 
under Linnzus’ loose description are excluded. V. emarginata, 
V. septemloba, and V. heterophylla never exhibit either reni- 
form early leaves, or sinuately palmated ones at any stage. 
Our possible representatives of the Linnean species V. pal- 
mata are thus reduced to four: V. triloba, V. asarifolia 
and V. Atlantica, and one other, which have some early 
leaves reniform. Let us now critically consider the second 
citation which Linnzus gives to help us in the identification; 
that of Plukenet’s Mantissa. This plainly indicates a plant 
with main foliage cut into the shape of those of a Platanus, 
or sycamore. We must now look for a violet of that leaf 
pattern. I suppose that forty-nine out of fifty of American 
botanists would at once institute a comparison of the leaves of 
this native violet of ours with those of our native sycamore, 
Platanus occidentalis; and this would put an end to all 
critical study of this Plukenetian diagnosis in relation to V. 
palmata ; for there is no violet in America with anything 
approaching that pattern of leaf. But Plukenet had never 
seen that tree. Platanus with him meant simply the Old 
World species of that genus, the P. orientalis, with whose 
foliage he was perfectly familiar. It differs notably from ours 
in having a palmated leaf; and this is the foliage to which 
that of our violet is compared as to its cut. 

Now we have in North America only two Viola species— 
and these may possibly be but different forms of one-—with 
sinuately palmated late summer foliage. One of these is V. 
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Alantica.' The other differs from it only, or at least more 
notably, in being pubescent; typical V. Alantica being glab- 
rous. Assuming, as we are almost obliged to, that Plukenet 
knew both these forms, and distinguished them, as he cer- 
tainly appears to have done, which is to be taken for typical 
V. palmata, Linn? This is the most important of all the 
bibliographic questions presenting themselves in this example 
of book research. We began with seven very definite provision- 
ally named Viola forms, any one, or all of which might repre- 
sent that vague and most indefinite V. palmata of the diagnosis 
framed by Linnzeus. By the help of bibliography placed at 
our service by that author, we have reasonably excluded all but 
two. Which one of these two is to bear that name? Both are 
certainly included under that name by Linneeus. They are to 
be segregated, and the name be left to one of the segregates. 
Shall it be left to designate the pubescent form or the glabrous 
one? Priority can not be brought in to aid in a decision; but 
precedence can; and precedence is accepted generally as the 
equivalent of priority. By this test the hairy plant, the one 
described as with /foliis incanis, is to hold the name V. pal- 
mata, and the recently assigned name, V. Atlantica holds good 
for the glabrous form. To be sure, the only figure which Lin- 
nus quotes as authority for his V. palmata is that of a 
glabrous plant, and really represents V. Atlantica; so that, 
had Linneus but given, in his bibliography of V. palmata, 
precedence to Plukenet’s plate 114, figure 7, we should have been 
compelled to accept V. Atlantica for the type of palmata and 
reject the name of recent publication. But we must not, I 
should say, yield up the law of precedence as actually decisive 
in these cases. And I say this in full view of the fact that a 
figure cited is, now and then, found to be the only means of 
settling such a bibliographic question. But here it is not 
necessary. 

I have given this specific case of a bibliographic problem 
as one fully illustrative of the library equipment, the field 
knowledge of the subjects, the careful and critical use of de- 
scriptive phrases, and the use of the principles of priority and 
precedence, by means of which the taxonomist may settle the 





‘Britton, Bull. Torr. Club. xxiv. 92, and Illustr. Fl. ii. 446. 
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nomenclature of segregates where one of them is to bear a 
specific name imposed by Linnzus. Were it needful, I could 
as readily adduce a dozen others; but I shall here suggest but 
one other illustration of my topic. 

In our country, the Asters form one of the most engaging 
groups of plants for taxonomic study. I do not believe that 
they are naturally half so difficult as, during the last genera- 
tion of American botanists, they were given the reputation of 
being. But, if weare to endeavor to retain in use, and rightly 
apply, the names that have been assigned to species during 
the last 140 years,—and we are all agreed that this must be 
done, —the bibliographical difficulties in the genus are almost 
appalling. Of species indigenous to the Eastern and Southern 
United States and Canada, Linnzeus published in 1753 about 
eighteen. His descriptions of these consist of from one to 
three or four lines in large type for each species. But there 
are hardly three out of the eighteen whose essential characters 
can be stated in so few words. Practically these diagnoses 
are worthless ; and I may safely say there is no botanist living 
who, with nothing but Linnzeus’ Species Plantarum to guide 
him, could determine as many as three of the Linnean Asters; 
so that his familiar binary names would have been nomina 
nuda, had not the author referred his students to all the old 
pre-Linnzan and better descriptions, and to the figures that 
accompany them. For thirteen out of his eighteen North 
American Asters he refers us to figures of Cornuti, Paul Her- 
man, Morison, Plukenet, and Dillenius. Thus the identifi- 
cation of the Linneean species depends upon little study of 
Linnzeus, but much and most critical study of five celebrated 
pre-Linnzan Aster students whose works are rare and costly. 
And though our Aster species have been investigated repeat- 
edly, in the light of full library equipment, by most competent 
phytographers, it may still be said that not more than three 
or four of those eighteen Linnzean species are at this day iden- 
tified with certainty. And if these, A. concolor, puniceus, 
cordifolius and Nove-Anglie, are not open to question as to 
their identity, that is owing to the perfection of certain pre- 
Linnean figured representations of them which the Swedish 
nomenclator indicates as his types. But in regard to other 
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species by the same author, species whose names are just as 
familiar, such as A. undulatus, ericoides, Tradescanti, miser 
and dumosus, the literature of the present indicates that their 
identity has been differently made out by different critics; 
and so the most patient and thorough field and library study 
must be undertaken in the case of each one of a dozen or 
more of the Linnean species of this genus before we shall 
arrive at the very first beginning of a correct and stable 
nomenclature of this engaging genus. Each must be taken 
up and its bibliographic sources studied page by page and 
word by word, after the manner exemplified here in the 
sase of Viola palmata. Let me, before leaving this instance 
of bibliographic difficulty in botany, recall a few instances of 
others’ attempts and failuresin such work. The late Asa Gray 
labored at intervals during more than a half-century of his 
career on the problems of the identity of A. 7Tradescanti, A. 
miser, and others like them. As to the first of these two, in 
1843 he was confident that the name belonged to a certain 
very common Aster equivalent to the A. vimineus of Lamarck ;! 
a conclusion which he had reached after a laborious examina- 
tion of all the data to be found in European libraries, herbaria 
and botanic gardens. More than forty years later, and pre- 
sumably profiting by riper experience—or possibly after having 
lost somewhat of the earlier zeal for careful critical work— 
he assigns the name A. 7radescanti to a widely different spe- 
cies,? admitting the one which he had called by that name all 
his life and had taught others so to call, to be a species dis- 
tinct. Similarly with this other, the A. miser; during the 
greater part of his lifetime, in all his works, he designated a 
certain very common and widely dispersed Aster by that name, 
asserting that this must have been the plant so named by Lin- 
nus ; then in his last masterpiece of systematic botany, he 
assigns this thing another name, even declaring his belief that 
the Aster miser of Linnzeus was a fiction, and the name to be 
dropped out of botany ; and yet that Aster miser was an Aster 
which Linnzeus described somewhat fully. Other like exam- 
ples of great and scholarly botanists’ bibliographic failures, I 





4See Torr & Gray, F!. N. Am, ii, 128 (1841), 
*Syn. F), N. Am, 187 (1884). 
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forbear to mention. But this kind of investigation must go 
on, and on, until the truth is reached, and shown to be the 
truth. 

The illustrative problems herein presented should, however, 
serve as a strong intimation to the younger and less expe- 
rienced of our taxonomists of the magnitude and the com- 
plexity of various unavoidable bibliographic problems. And 
they are extremely numerous. AI]most an infinitude of them 
will be found attending new effort to classify plants and estab- 
lish the species under the names which belong to them accord- 
ing to priority. 

Under that strong revival of interest in botany amongst us, 
to which I made allusion at the outset, it is being shown in 
many published revisions, that many genera which, for a hun- 
dred years anterior to our day, were deemed monotypical, or 
consisting of only two or three species, contain demonstrably 
twice or thrice as many—species which our forefathers indis- 
tinctly knew, but confused as one. But this excellent work 
of patient, persistent field study and comparison, and conse- 
quent segregation, however necessary, can not proceed securely 
as to the nomenclature of the species, nor will the labored 
revisions of genera be found stable in all their results, unless 
more care shall be used than has been used, in ascertaining 
which and what of the newly offered segregates are really the 
old original species. 

Great difficulty is by no means always incident to the 
determining, bibliographically, the earlier published plant- 
species; and perhaps not many of the difficulties which one 
meets with in such work are really insuperable. More- 
over, what to one botanist may seem a complete biblio- 
graphic enigma, another may solve with ease. Here much 
may depend upon a thorough study--literary study—of differ- 
ent botanical authors. And no man, however keen his botan- 
ical eye, or how thorough his field knowledge of the group of 
plants he may have in hand, should trust himself as able to 
make out the written history of the species, unless he have 
much more than a mere smattering of the Latin language. 

As I have already shown, the actual determination of hun- 
dreds of the Linnzean plant species depends upon some descrip- 
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tion given by those classic authors, Dodonzus, Ray, Bauhin, 
Clusius, Plukenet, Micheli, Dillenius, Haller, Le Vaillant, 
and Gronovius, from whose large and in most cases well writ- 
ten volumes Linnzus inthe main compiled his own small and 
cheap ones. Those sources of almost all the Linnean bot- 
any are all in Latin; a language which each one of those 
worthies knew so well that each wrote it in his own style. 
Each of them has, ina degree, his own terminology, too. And, 
by the way, to Linneus, the pupil of these greater pre-Lin- 
nzeans, must be given the praise of having labored very suc- 
cessfully to bring about an unification of descriptive termi- 
nology. That was one of the very great services which he 
rendered to our science. But, we must bear it in mind that, 
when turning back toa page of Dodoneus, or of Ray, or of 
Dillenius cited by Linnezus, and thus seeking*to ascertain by 
the earlier author’s more full description just what plant Lin- 
nzus had in view, we must know how to construe the older 
author ; must have that acquaintance with his style, and with 
the meaning he attaches to a given botanical term, which 
comes only by a somewhat special, and partly philological, 
study of that author. 

Just as the master of Latin philology must have close ac- 
quaintance with each one of the ancient Latin authors, so 
should every botanical scholar who would perfectly understand 
Linnzus, be somewhat philologically familiar with every one 
of those standard pre-Linnzean authors to whose descriptions of 
plants Linnzeus refers us on every page of his. And so I reiter- 
ate it ; that a bibliographical problem which nineteen professed 
botanists may successively have failed to solve, the twentieth 
man may solve; so much may depend upon the combination 
of thorough phytological, with accomplished bibliographical 
skill and knowledge. 

I may thus far have seemed to imply that our bibliographic 
difficulties begin and end with the treatment of Linnean plant 
species. I must not leave the impression that such is my 
meaning. And in order that I may suggest a wider applica- 
tion of much that I have been saying, let me revert to the 
topic of our Asters. 

Isaid that Linnzus published some eighteen of our species, 
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the greater proportion of which are not to be identified at all 
except by a careful study of pre-Linnzean pages, and that several 
of them seem impossible to be determined by any means at all. 
But whatis more discouraging is the fact that, in the next gen- 
eration of botanists after Linnzus—the generation to which 
Aiton, La Marck and Willedenow belonged,—the number of 
American Aster species was more than trebled, in publications 
by the three authors Ihave named. And twoof these authors 
were so hampered by Linnean notions about the necessity of 
extreme brevity in diagnosis, that their Aster names are little 
better than nomina nuda. They did not really describe any 
of their species; and they could not refer to older descriptions, 
orearly published figures, as Linnzeus had been able to do. 
Their Aster species were mostly actually new ; a thing which 
can hardly be said of any of those given by Linnzeus; but to 
determine what the plants really are, to which they assigned 
names, is doubtless in many instances quite impossible. And 
what is true of the written history of this genus, is, in a meas- 
ure, true of many another genus with which we botanists of 
America, at present, and in the future shall have to deal, 
whose species we shall have to determine, and the names of 
which, according to priority, we shall have to declare. 

These last hints of bibliographic difficulty, I have offered 
with no view of showing how to seek solution of them. I have 
merely wished to intimate that they exist, and in lamentable 
abundance. Their very existence is ignored by some of our 
otherwise most promising promoters of systematic botany, the 
literature and taxonomy and nomenclature of which they 
may be leading, unwittingly, into still more hopelessly com- 
plicated and inextricable confusion. ° 

EpwakpD L. GREENE. 





SOME ASPECTS OF AN AMERICAN ESSAYIST. 


Those results of meditation, to which the French give the 
name of ‘‘ Pensées,’’ are not common in English literature. 
The mention of them at once recalls Pascal and Vauvenargues— 
towhom Voltaire was so much indebted—de la Rochefoucauld, 
the Abbé Roux and a half dozen professed writers of the more 
or less epigrammatic ‘‘Thought”’’ or ‘ Reflection.’’ George 
Meredith has tried to make the epigram an integral part of 
style, with much the same effect as Carlyle’s attempt to be 
unusual. But outside of Emerson and Bishop Spalding no 
writer in America occurs to the mind as a maker of aphor. 
isms; and when it is a question of the form which the 
latter has adopted for his principal prose works, we find it 
described as ‘‘ epigrammatic,”’ ‘‘ aphoristic,’’ or ‘‘axiomatic.” 
It is true that it partakes of all three,—to which may be added 
the qualities which make prose poetic, —warmth of imagination 
and music of rhythm. But, in the consideration of Bishop 
Spalding’s prose, which has caused many amazing compari- 
sons, the key of the enigma is lost unless we remember that 
the prose of his essays is the prose of an orator. Essentially, 
it does not resemble the prose of any modern, except Emer- 
son. And the cause of this resemblance lies in the fact that the 
methods of construction employed by both Emerson and Spald- 
ing are no doubt similar. And the prose of Emerson and the 
prose of Spalding appear to have been written to be spoken. 
When Pascal says: ‘‘Les inventions des hommes vont en 
avancant de siécle en siécle. La bonté et la malice du monde 
en général est de méme,’’ and then breaks off to assert that 
‘* La force est la reine du monde, et non pas l’opinion; |’ opinion 
est celle qui use de la force,’’! we know that these aphorisms 
were made to be read. When Spalding says: ‘If thou take 
more pleasure in seeing thy prejudices overcome by truth than 
in finding arguments to confirm thee in them, thy studies shall 
cheer thee and lead thee to fairer words,’’ and adds: ‘‘ Cremo- 


1 Pensées de Pascal, p. 209: Paris: Garnier. 
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nini, hearing that Galileo had discovered the moons of Jupiter, 
refused to turn his telescope to the planet, lest he should find 
that Aristotle had been wrong,”’ we are sure that these words 
are to be uttered aloud. 

When De Quincey and Ruskin make their long periods, we 
are aware at once that they are intended for the closet; and 
no student can get at the secret of Bishop Spalding’s style 
without serious attention to the manner in which he uses his 
tools to attain his object. In truth, no criticism of literary 
form is valid unless the critic can get at the artistic intention 
of the writer ; and the most essential canon of the artist is that 
he may not utter at random, but must be completely master 
of the power of his phrase. Whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Bishop Spalding is, in this respect, a thorough artist. 
Style, he says somewhere, is the thought itself forcing its way 
to the light; but no style could be, more thoroughly than his 
own, against the theory that the mute Milton must speak sooner 
or later; for it isthe result of careful practice, directed accord- 
ing to the surest canons of literary expression. He has solved 
the problems which have vexed many artists in letters,—how 
to denude the oration of those tricks which make it pos- 
sible only when spoken,—how to make the spoken word im- 
press the reader as it impressed the hearer. This problem 
Lowell solved in his famous ‘‘ Democracy,’’ and Spalding has 
done it, too, even more effectually, in his four books, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and the Higher Life,’’ ‘‘Things of the Mind,’’ ‘‘ Means 
and Ends of Eduecation,’’ and ‘‘Thoughts and Theories of 
Life and Education.”’ 

In the first of these volumes, in the article on ‘‘ Self-Cul- 
ture,’! he says: ‘‘As the painter takes pallet and brush, the 
musician his.instrument, each to perfect himself in his art, 
so he who desires to learn how to think should take the pen, 
and day by day write something of the truth, the hope and 
faith, which make him aliving man.’’ Here we have the theory 
on which Bishop Spalding has found his unique style; it is a 
protest against ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ but it does not ignore 
art; it makes it necessary. If, with him the style is the man, 
as well as the word, it has become so only after that stern 





1A. C. McClurg & Co , Chicago. 
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apprenticeship, that incessant and sometimes despairing prac. 
tice which enters into the life of every artist. ‘*And it will 
frequently happen,”’ he had already said, ‘‘ that there will be 
permanent value in what is written, not to please the crowd or 
to flatter a capricious public opinion, or to win gold or applause, 
but simply in the presence of God and one’s soul to bear wit- 
ness to truth.’’ 

The artist in letters badly needs this message, since the 
clamor of the time for new things draws him, in spite of 
his better self, into the glare and the struggle of a social 
condition which his brother of a statelier time, when letters 
were aristocratic, did not know. The public demands, and the 
author answers until his voice, once so rich and full, grown so 
in the great silence which produces the best, becomes a thin 
falsetto. He must sing over and over again, with no time for 
growth, and with variations, the song that the people like. 

The methods of Bishop Spalding, as one easily discovers 
through internal evidence, are practical protests against inar- 
tistic work ; it is not difficult to trace the processes by which 
his style has been formed or the means by which his thoughts 
have been developed. Sincerity, the absence of selfishness, in 
the sense which makes that word mean the contemplation of 
self, and simplicity of utterance, are marked characteristics of 
his intention and manner. The great difficulty in the way of 
the student of the technique of his work has been that of com- 
parison with other writers. Every author of importance has 
his literary pedigree; he has also a system for the develop- 
ment of his technique quite as stringent as that of the athlete. 
We can trace the philosophy of Bishop Spalding and be aston- 
ished at the wonderful power of synthesis, by which the systems 
merge into logical sequence, and at the unerring knowledge by 
which he detects the evil in them while retaining the good; 
the student, however, who can easily find the literary genealogy 
of Newman and Tennyson, Emerson, Mallock and Lilly, begins 
at once to make the conclusion that Bishop Spalding is an 
imitator of Emerson. There isa superficial resemblance; both 
feed deeply on Plato and Montaigne; both write the conclusions 
of thinking, and both leave the means by which these conclu- 
sions are reached to the imagination of the reader. It is plain 
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that both have adopted the legend ‘‘no day without a line,”’ 
and that they accumulate a vast amount of material in this 
way; but here the resemblance ends. Emerson has no firmer 
basis for his ethical demands than Spencer ; he loves or fears 
no gods, and the meaning of his great predecessors thus 
escapes him. St. Augustin and St. Thomas are not of his 
ancestors, nor is Dante; but Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus 
are. Emerson sees all things through a frosty mist ; he shows 
us adim rainbow, but points out no bridge between us and that 
arch of light; the past does not exist for him, because he lacked 
the imagination and feeling necessary to the realization of it. 
He is of the present,--of the New World entirely, getting, 
through his own personality, meanings out of the great masters 
which were not always in them. In this way he made them 
his own; few writers are more literary and few less philosophi- 
cal than Emerson. 

Emerson saw the rainbow of the ideal and assumed the atti- 
tude of its priest and worshipper, but the fire in his temple 
was of green wood, so that between the smoke and the frosty 
mist the beauty of his object is obscured. Nevertheless we 
Americans owe much to him, for he was no materialist, and so 
long as he is read, our country cannot become ‘‘a sort of Chinese 
Empire, with three hundred millions of human beings, and not 
adivine man or woman.’”’ Indeed, the debt that this United 
States of America owes to Emerson must always be very great ; 
and if he is not potent at present, it is because our world is 
going further from his ideals of living, and because he offers 
no solid, religious basis for his ethical demands. 

Bishop Spalding, on the other hand, is compact of imagina- 
tion and feeling. Not only has he the glow of vital and pas- 
sionate conviction, but the premises of his conclusions are so 
firm that he does not need toexpressthem. It isnot necessary 
that he should prove the existence of Christ, God and Man, or 
the spotlessness of the Mother of God. It does not go with his 
temperament or with the temperament of his people that he 
shall utter terms of endearment every time he alludes to the 
Redeemer or the Co-Redemptrix. Every page he writes is 
fulgent with the glow from faith. It is with the result of 
Christianity,—with the appreciation of the teachings of the 
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Catholic Church that he concerns himself. In him, faith 
fuses the heart and the mind. In ‘‘Ideals,’’ he says: ‘* What- 
ever may be said in praise of culture, of its power to make its 
possessor at home in the world of the best thought, the purest 
sentiment, the highest achievements of the race; of the free- 
dom, the mildness, the reasonableness of the temper it begets; 
of its aim at completeness and perfection, it is nevertheless 
true, that if it be sought apart from faith in God and devotion 
to man, its tendency is to produce an artificial and unsympa- 
thetic character. The primal impulse of our nature is to 
action ; and unless we can make our thought a kind of deed, 
it seems to be vain and unreal; and unless the harmonious 
development of all the endowments which make the beauty and 
dignity of human life, give us new strength and will to work 
with God for the good of men, sadness and a sense of failure 
fall upon us. To havea cultivated mind, to be able to see 
things on many sides, to have wide sympathy and power of gen- 
erous appreciation, —is most desirable, and, without something 
of all this, not only is our life narrow and uninteresting, but 
our energy is turned in wrong directions, and our very reli- 
gion is in danger of losing its catholicity.”’ He admits with 
St. Paul that ‘‘knowledge puffeth up,’’ but he also makes the 
distinction which prevents the indolent from quoting the 
apostle of the Gentiles in defense of ignorance. 

Emerson is too often, like Pascal, merely a writer of aphor- 
isms, unconnected, expressed without even unseen logical links. 
This is never so apparent as when we compare Spalding with 
him. Emerson is often a conscious maker of phrases, and he 
would be an epigrammist, did he ever aim to be witty. Pas- 
cal and Vauvenargues and La Rochefoucauld and the Abbé 
Roux write ‘‘ Pensées’’ as a man writes a sonnet, with intense 
regard for the form; Emerson has this regard for form, too— 
but it is merely that the form should be oracular ; therefore 
nearly all his essays are made up of deliverances of the moment 
without regard to the binding thread of syllogism that should 
underlie all convincing work. His thoughts are brilliants, 
imbedded in enamel, never touching one another. In Bishop 
Spalding’s essays,—-the essays of an orator,—this syllogistic 


thread is always there. 
~~? Education and the Higher Life, p. 21. 
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The young and the eager, the old and the weary, demand 
two opposite forms of expression. And the expression of 
both Emerson and Spalding appeals more to the young than 
to the old ;--because the imagination is vivid in the young. 
But the tendency of the art of printing is to induce us to 
demand that our thinking shall be done for us in sight. 
Emerson does not answer to this, because he reflects light on a 
certain thought of Plato or Montaigne’s,—-and his task is done 
with the flash. Spalding’s thoughts are chained to the cen- 
tralthesis. Like the links of an anchor,stretched from a wharf 
to a boat, they may be hidden under myriad sparkles, but 
they are solid and true. Like all poets, whether they write in 
prose or verse, Bishop Spalding is a philosopher; butis he less an 
artist? One can best explain the apparent defect of his Emer- 
sonian abruptness and lack of sequence by drawing an illustra- 
tion from the art of painting in the words of Vernon Lee. ! 
We see in time, she says, as much as in space, so that much 
must be left to the imagination. ‘‘Titian, for instance, painted 
a background to the ‘Sacred and Profane Love’ whose light is 
considerably later on in the afternoon than the light in the 
figures of the foreground ; and Lotto puts a moon and moonlit 
landscape behind his wicked turbaned lady with the stone- 
pinks, (his masterpiece at Bergamo) while illuminating his 
face with the last daylight. The color of the two halves of 
the picture seems rather to turn our soul to a chord, as it were 
of harmonious feeling, a chord of rapidly succeeding notes like 
the great ground-out chords of an organ, instead of pitching it 
toa meagre unison. For pictures like these are painted to 
please our soul by means of the eye, not to convince our eye 
idly, with no profit to our soul.”’ 

Bishop Spalding paints his pictures for the soul; but he 
does not paint them for the inert soul. He has disdain for 
those who read only as they run. ‘‘A woman,’ he says, 
‘cannot hope to make a sage or a saint or a hero of the man 
who loves her, but she may of the child.’? The sentence ends 
here; he takes up the thread of the thought with ‘‘ Contempt 
of women is the mark of a crude mind or of a corrupt heart. 
There is the link,—or many links, according to the activity of 
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“Imagination in Modern Art:” The Fortnightly Review, October, 1897. 
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one’s own mind—between these sentences. He returns to the 
child and to the influence of the mother: ‘‘ What strength is 
there not in the rich joyfulness of youth, bursting forth into 
glad, song and laughter, and passing lightly away from hard- 
ship and disappointment, out again to where the glorious sun- 
shine plays upon the rippling waters and happy flowers. The 
very memory of it all comes back to us like a message from 
God to bid us be stout of heart and keep growing. Those we 
iove sanctify for us the places where they have lived; the 
spots even where they have passed are sacred.’’! 

Through each essay in these four volumes we can trace, 
beneath the abundance of aphorisms and the wealth of illus- 
tration, the thesis. And this makes one of the important dif- 
ferences that distinguish the two great American writers who 
raise their voices for plain living and high thinking. The 
thesis in each essay is boldly and directly stated ; it appears 
and reappears; it shines and glows; it is darkened for a time, 
only to glance out of the shadows; it is a running brook hid- 
den at times beneath foliage till it gathers into a cascade, but 
it is always the same stream. Bishop Spalding uses the priv- 
lege of the orator and reiterates under every possible form the 
truths he is forced to utter. In the first chapter of his? latest 
book, he announces the central thought, which he does not 
lose sight of. ‘‘In the course of ages there have been a few 
in whose company it is possible to think high thoughts ina 
noble spirit; but there has been and is but one with whom it 
is possible to lead the life of the soul and feel that it is like 
the life of God,—he is the Master Jesus Christ, who alone 
makes us understand and realize that God is our Father, and 
that our business on earth is to grow into the divine image by 
right living and doing.* The deeper and purer one’s religion, 
the higher and richer his moral life; and as moral worth in- 
creases, faith in God is confirmed.’’ The ‘‘ Leitmotif’’ comes 
again and again; he plays it softly,—then he brings it out 
thunderously, fugue on fugue. ‘*Though thou thyself fail, 
rejoice that it has been given to another to do nobly ; for if 
thou art capable of envy, thouart incapable of wisdom. Since 

, “Things of the Mind :” Views of Education, p. 22. —,~ 


2 Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education. Chicago, 1897. 
3 lbid, p. 18. 
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truth is the highest, being the center of goodness and love, 
truthfulness is the best. If God has made thee capable of 
doing any real thing, thou must do it, or in all eternity it will 
not be done. The highest is for thee, since God wills to give 
Himself to thee.”’ . 

In the light of faith, who can go to Carlyle for sympathy 
or consolation? With the great Scotch colorist, ‘‘God wills 
to give Himself to thee’? would be a mere phrase. The traces, 
not only of German scholarship, but of Germanic construction, 
are visible in all Spalding’s prose work. ‘The influences of 
Goethe and the best of Kant are evident in many places. 
Bishop Spalding recognizes the sanctity that each had not 
lost and could notlose. The effect of the Germanic word-study 
is to dissipate the Latin haze which hangs about the sentences 
of too many ecclesiastics who achieve their philosophy only 
through the old Roman tongue. Though the cadence of the 
paragraph is sometimes Germanic, the phrase is never affected, 
and ease of apprehension is greatly helped by the direct Eng- 
lishing of thoughts which would have been obscure if Latin- 
ized. Occasionally one wonders why Bishop Spalding does 
not take advantage of the German cadence to slip in a com- 
pound word or two, and thus become a pioneer in the restora- 
tion of valuable forms which the Anglo-Saxon, in its process 
of change, has almost irretrievably lost. 

The longing for simplicity that permeates Wordsworth runs 
through these essays. Some passages remind us of Words- 
worth’s sonnet against the substitution of pictures for plain 
type in periodicals, — 

“ Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page, 


Must eyes be all in ajl, the tongue and ear 
Nothing? Heaven keep us from a lower stage.’’? 


Bishop Spalding’s plea for the simple life has not the pas- 
sionate insistance of Wordsworth ; it seems, in truth, to have 
somewhat of the aristocratically intellectual tone of Horace ; 
but study will show us that the recurrence is due not to 
the mere personal intellectual disdain for the vulgar, but to the 
serious belief that the best props of patriotism are elevation of 
the mind and frugal living. Bishop Spalding does not seem 


‘ Tilustrated Books and Papers: Poems of Wm. Wordsworth; p. 184. 
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to consider doubt or the paralysis that comes of doubt; he 
seems to see that few men really doubt the eternal verities. 
He holds that materialism, the pride of life, the lust of power, 
—what are called by the Philistine facts of life, are the real 
dangers to human happiness. He does not shriek against the 
Philistine, like Heine and Matthew Arnold; he is too serious 
for that. He faces popular fallacies with calmness, but with 
penetrating eyes that hold no pity for lies or shams. The 
idols held up by the newspapers are scorned by him ; wealth 
is good as an instrument for the higher development of the 
man; he hears that Americans love education for all as the 
core of their hearts, and he disperses this mock nimbus with 
‘*When we Americans shall have learned to believe with all our 
hearts and with all the strength of irresistible conviction that 
a true educator is a more important, in every way a more useful, 
sort of man than a great railway king, or pork butcher, or 
captain of industry, or grain buyer, or stock manipulator, we 
shall have begun to make ourselves capable of perceiving the 
real scope of public school education.’’! 

W hat wise American believes that legislation will cure the 
present evils of society? What observant man regards the 
increase of wealth and the inordinate desire for it as guaran- 
tees of the stability of the state? Or seriously holds that the 
organization of many will solve problems which, Christianity 
teaches us, can only be answered by the heart of each man? 
Bishop Spalding sees that the remedy which many of our leg- 
islators, our educators, and even our preachers, pretend not to 
see lies in the application of a higher standard to the reali- 
ties of personal life. Where every boy is expected to grow rich 
or fail to reach the average American ideal, such teaching as 
that of Bishop Spalding will not be heard eagerly or received 
with plaudits. The strength of the early Americans lay in 
the disregard of the little wants for the greater needs. ‘‘Words- 
worth was praised to me in Westmoreland,’’ writes Emerson 
in his essay on ‘‘Culture,’’ ‘‘for having afforded to his coun- 
try neighbors an example of a modest household where com- 
fort and culture were secured without display. And a tender 
boy who wears his rusty cap and outgrown coat, that he may 





Scope of Public School Education p. 150. 
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secure the coveted place in college and the right in the library, 
is educated to some purpose. There is a great stock of self- 
denial and manliness in poor and middle-class houses, in town 
and country, that has not got into literature and never will, 
but that keeps the earth sweet ; that saves in superfluities and 
spends on essentials; that goes rusty and educates the boy ; 
that sells the horse, but builds the school; works early and 
late, takes two looms in the factory, three looms, six looms, 
but pays off the mortgage on the paternal farm, and then goes 
back cheerfully to work again ”’ 

There has been much heard of late about farm mortgages, 
but anything like this method of paying them off has not been 
seriously considered. In the stories of rural life in America, 
which are supposed to represent things in a better state—the, 
Kansas or Missouri mortgage is generally paid off by good 
luck in a horse race or a fortunate stroke in speculation. 
Bishop Spalding echoes the Spartan cry of Emerson, as Emer- 
son echoed it from the experience of every nation that has 
lived. It was the lesson that Joseph, the foster-father of our 
Lord taught, as he worked in wood.! *‘ Wealth and numbers 
we have,’’ the Bishop writes, ‘‘and all the strength which ma- 
terial civilization can give. What we lack is a new man to 
represent fitly this new world. Great things must be en- 
hanced by great characters, or matter will prevail over spirit, 
and the soul become inferior to its setting. The special vice 
of the American is the breathless haste with which he works 
for success, which he generally takes to mean money. What- 
ever is restful, as reflection and meditation, gives him qualms 
of conscience; he is ashamed to be at leisure. He thinks, 
watch in hand, as he eats, with his eye on the daily market 
report. He seems always afraid lest he forget or neglect some- 
thing, and so miss an opportunity tomakea dollar. This work- 
ingman’s haste, this alertness for a chance to turn a penny, 
is fatal to distinction of thought and behavior; it destroys the 
sense for form, proportion, and grace. Hence, this type of 
American in all the relations of life is quick, sharp and abrupt. 
In his intercourse with friends and relations, with women and 
children, he is preocenpied by thoughts of business, and seems 


’ Things of the Mind: Patriotism, p. 230, 
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to say: ‘Appreciate my politeness, for time is money.’ His 
natural inclination is to marry a wife with as little ceremony 
as he buys a horse. Joyful occasions are almost as unwel- 
come to him as the sad, for both alike are interruptions of 
business. If he is poor, he works with the hope of becoming 
rich; if he is rich, he works from dread of poverty. He can 
not take recreation without apology, as through he should 
say, ‘I beg pardon, but my health or my wife’s health re- 
quires this of me.’ He writes a letter in the style of a tele- 
gram, and would prefer to talk only through a telephone from 
fear of being buttonholed. He looks forward to the time 
when he shall travel a hundred instead of fifty miles an hour, 
and in his rapid journeys he is all the while thinking or talking 
of business or politics, which for him is mainly a question of 
finance. The men in whom he takes interest are money men 
and politicians. . . . A book, a preacher, a play, like a mine 
or a railway, are worth what they will sell for in the market. 
What is dear is fine, and he will even submit to all sorts of 
discomfort, ifitisexpensive. ... We lack self-control, and 
are borne forward by this material movement, as the crest is 
carried by the wave. We have lost relish for a life which is 
simple, pure, moderate and healthful.”’ 

These are words of truth, fitly spoken. ‘‘If we love our 
country,’’ the essayist goes on to say, ‘‘let us not be afraid to 
speak even unpleasant truth in this age when it has grown 
to be the fashion to lie to the people, as formerly men lied 
to kings.”’ 

Bishop Spalding has been accused of leaning towards the 
modern German philosophers—Kant and Hegel—by critics 
who frighten children with these names, just as the Saracen 
mothers horrified their offspring by threatening them with the 
devilish English led by the Lion-Hearted. He plucks the 
good from these men and he recognizes their genius, as one 
may recognize the genius of Heine without.approving of his 
political opinions ; his Catholicity and catholicity give him a 
power over American minds which few of us possess.! ‘‘A 
man of learning without philosophy,” he says, ‘‘is, according 


*Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education, p. 160. 
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to Kant, but a mathematical, historical, philological, geograph- 
ical, or astronomical Cyclops. He lacks an eye.”’ 

According to Bishop Spalding, the one quality needed for 
the truest patriotism is that the citizen should be a man.! 
“To imagine, then, that we educate when we do nothing but 
sharpen the intellect is a shallow conceit. Wiser than the 
knowing are they who feel God’s presence and man’s sacred- 
ness, and who walk in lowliness of spirit. Dost thou think it 
desirable to be born rich or to attain political or commercial 
distinction and influence? Canst thou not see that they who 
are born rich, or who attain political or commercial distinction, 
rarely become true men, but lack the best insight and the 
highest virtue? Be thankful, then, for what in thy youth 
thou didst hold to be disadvantages and obstacles ; for to them 
thou owest thy vocation to the pursuit of knowledge and the 
striving for excellence.’’ 

This is not palatable counsel; it is not the basis of popular 
education; all youth in America is not taught to believe it; but 
what higher lesson can youth learn? 

He who can hold, after reading Bishop Spalding, that the 
influence of the Church in this country is for repression of 
the best in man or for the development of the worst in society 
and politics, must not be like Kant’s unphilosophical Cy- 
clops, but utterly blind. Sufficient has been said to sketch 
one or two aspects of the most serious and many-sided of all 
American essayists,—of whom one may say, as Principal Shairp 
said of Newman,’ that ‘‘ his power shows itself chiefly in the 
new and unlooked-for way in which he touches into life old 
truths, moral or spiritual, which all Christians acknowledge, 


but most have ceased to feel.’’ 
MAURICE FRANOIS EGAN. 


MEbid. p. 59. Nie 
*Principal Sbairp’s “Studies in Poetry,” quoted in Newman’s “My Campaign in Ireland .” 





THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF JUSTICE AND 
EQUALITY.’ 


I. PRINCIPLES. 


Any study of the idea of justice must commence with 
recalling to mind two primary and simple truths, truths that 
will be very generally admitted on all sides. The first is that 
justice is a rule of conduct forman. The second is that man’s 
conduct being a process of advance towards some end, its regu- 
lation will be conformable to the nature of that end. For a 
true and thorough conception of justice therefore, it is neces- 
sary to learn what is the end of man, for on the position of 
the end depends the direction of the lines leading thereto,— 
tendency toward the end being the primary and fundamental 
norm of human operations, giving to all laws origin and 
character. And since the end of a being and that being’s 
nature are intimately correlated and mutually determine and 
affect one another, consideration of man’s end will commence 
with consideration of human nature. 

Law. The creation of man by an intelligent Maker im- 
plied that man should have an end. Now upon this end of 
existence, as we have said, depends the nature given to man 
by God; for as the great seventeenth century jurisconsult 
said, ‘‘connaitre la fin @une chose cest simplement savoir 
pourquoi elle est faite; et on connait pourquoi une chose est 
Jaite si voyant comme elle est faite on découvre ad quoi sa 
structure peut se rapporter, parce qwil est certain que Dieu 
a proportionné la nature de chaque chose a la fin pour laquelle 
il Va destinée.”, Hence there must be a natural law, that is 
a rule based on man’s nature, and directing his actions ina 
way conformable thereto. Between man’s nature and man’s 


end there was, of course, a divine proportion, and this pro- 
portion having been established, the Creator laid down, or 
rather the very essence of things necessitated, the indication 


* This article forms part of the Licentiate dissertation of the author, in which the Christian 
and the Socialistic ideas of justice and equality were compared at length, 
*Domat, Traité des Lois, Ch. L. 
(88) 
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of a line of action or law by which man could attain his last 
end.! 

MoraL AND Rieut. This natural law reason perceives 
with greater or less clearness under different circumstances, 
but cannot be blind to its primary principles. And as the 
human will necessarily and instinctively struggles for happi- 
ness and satisfaction in its end, it cannot refuse to approve 
those principles. Hence, the will ought to obey, and there- 
fore it is said to be under moral constraint to perform the acts 
indicated.? 

Thus arises the primitive notion of obligation. Now, the 
Creator having given man an end necessarily willed the means 
that make for its attainment. It follows that man has divine 
sanction for seeking to exercise all activities whose use leads to 
his destined perfect development. Sucha sanction constitutes 
a right in the human being, or a moral power,—and any 
undue interference with said power would conflict with the 
established order of things. This is the primary conception 
of right—man’s power of acting in accord with his established 
end. The fundamental basis of human right is, therefore in 
the fact of man’s creation by God with a certain end and a 
command to attain that end.‘ In one word, since God wills 
a certain order He also wills what is implied in the preserva- 
tion of that order.° 


1Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theologica I. Il ae q. 93.a.1. and St. Augustine, Contr. Faust, 
XXII. 30. 


2 The following, from the De Republica, is worth quoting here: “Est quidem vera lex, recta 
ratio, naturae congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna. Huic legi neque prorogari 
fas est, neque derogari ex hac xliquid licet, neque tota abrogari potest. Nec vero aut per 
Senatum, aut per Populum solvi hac lege possumus, neque est quaerendus explanator aut 
interpres ejus alius. Nec enim alia lex Romae, alia Athenis; alia nune, alia posthac, sed et 
omnes gentes, et omni tempore illa lex et sempiterna et immortalis continebit.” 


*Omneenim agens agit propter finem, qui habet rationem boni. Et ideo primum principium 
in ratione practica est quod fundatur supra rationem boni, quae est: bonwm est quod omnia 
appetunt. Hoc est ergo primum preceptum legis, quod bonum est faciendum et prosequendum 
et malum vitandum, et super hoc fundantur omnia alia praecepta legis naturae, ut scilicet 
omnia illa facienda vel vitanda pertineant ad praecepta legis naturae, quae ratio practica 
naturaliter apprehendit esse bona humana. Quia vero bonum habet rationem finis, malum 
autem rationem contrarii, inde est quod omnia illa ad quae homo babet naturalem inclina- 
tionem, ratio naturaliter apprehendit ut bona, et per consequens ut opere prosequenda, et 
contraria eorum ut mala et vitanda.” St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I. I] ae q. 94, a.2. 


“Cf. Instit. Juris Naturalis, Th. Meyer, t. I.no 497. 


*It may be noted that the above exposition of principles avails against the system of 
“positive morality.” Right has the same foundation as good, viz.: the law expressed by God 
in nature. Hence, we are in clear opposition to those who make either human agreement, 

r State authority the rule of what is just and unjust, good and evil. Cf. T. Bouquillon, 
Theologia Fundamentalis, p. 199. 
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But the perfect notion of right, includes a second idea, 
besides the simple notion of moral power namely, a relation 
ad extra. Man, in moving toward his end, is independent of 
creatures and can be subordinated to none ; the consequence of 
this is that he is enabled to secure at least negative codpera- 
tion from them inasmuch as they must not interfere with the 
exercise of his faculties in a way that will efficaciously secure 
attainment of his end. Right, in consequence, when fully 
understood, implies a relation with fellow creatures. We 
may say that this is really the distinctive note between right 
and good, the juridical and the moral. Human right and 
human good, with respect to God, having the same basis of 
ratio, are not differentiated. Man has the right to do, he 
should do whatever will help toward his end. But the con- 
cept of power brings into view the notion of other persons, 
against or over whom we possess a moral power, and this 
power represents the lawful exclusion of them from hindering 
our advance toward our end. 

This fact, then, will confine rights to the field of social 
relations. For the natural law, we must observe, is to be sep- 
arated into several distinct divisions,—divisions based upon 
consideration of man’s constitution and faculties. In examin- 
ing man we find that he comes from God as a prime cause and 
is destined for Him asa last end. The first provision of the 
natural law, consequently, is directed to regulating his rela- 
tion with God. Again, we find man endowed with various 
faculties, inclinations, and affections, and so constituted 
as to be under the guidance of reason whenever he acts 
as man, that is, modo humano. There is, therefore, a second 
principle of the natural law providing for man’s self-control. 
Thirdly, man by nature is fitted to enter human society, 
which is for him an absolute necessity ; the law of nature, in 
consequence, provides for the right formation and regulation of 
social intercourse. Fourthly, man’s nature is perfected by the 
use of lower creatures ; a fourth principle, therefore, regu- 
lates his relation with these. 

Society. We are now led to the consideration of human 
society. 

Society primarily supposes the existence of intelligent be- 
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ings and their juxtaposition in place and time. This, however, 
is not sufficient. For the creation of a society there must 
be union among them, in virtue of a common truth known 
and a common good willed. And human society will spring 
from the fact that there is a common end for all men, to be 
pursued by common means. 

And now as to the origin of human society. This has ever 
been a subject fruitful of debate. Is the formation of society 
natural orisit voluntary? Is ita necessary ora contingent fact ? 

Prescinding from the consideration of any particular society 
we may say that the general fact of society is natural, essen- 
tial, necessary. That is, the idea is necessary, the fact of 
its application contingent.! Man, by an absolute necessity, 
finds himself in the presence of other men, and both physical 
and moral necessity constrain him to follow out the bent of 
his nature and enter upon the relations which give birth to 
society. Hence it comes that the aggregation and mutual in- 
tercourse which eventually constitute the daily life of society 
come not from any voluntary choice but from an instinct, a 
natural demand based on the similar nature and destiny of 
every human being.” 

It cannot then be maintained that the primitive condition 
of mankind was one wherein, according to the natural law, 
there was no social bond. The formation, as well as the first 
law of social relations, is a deduction from that general prin- 
ciple which we have represented to be the primary precept 
of the natural law, namely: do good. Nature manifests the 
will of the Creator and the laws to be obeyed in actions relat- 
ing to ourselves alone ; nature shows us also our duties toward 
our fellows. Man’s reason, perceiving the similar nature and 
destiny of other men, comprehends that he should act toward 
them as toward himself, and his conduct will be perfect in pro- 
portion as it procures for them the goods sought for himself. 
The first consequence of the general principle is then the duty 
to love our neighbor and seek his welfare, as we seek our own, 
—a similar, not an equal love, identical in quality, not in 


quantity; in direction, not in intensity. From this duty 


‘Cf. Gerdil, Phil. Mor. Instit. disp. III. c. I. 
*Insitum homini natura est, utin civili societate vivat. Encye. Leo XIII., Immortale Dei. 
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spontaneously, and, as it were, unconsciously, springs primi- 
tive society without the medium of positive compact. Where. 
fore, we see how false is the contention put forth by Hobbes, 
who, declaring the primeval condition of man to be a bellum 
omnium contra omnes, said that men were driven by fear and 
selfish interest to the formation of society.! 

Thus society is the result of the moral order established by 
the law of nature, creating between men mutual rights and 
obligations. Given society, man’s daily intercourse with man 
must be determined just as we saw his private conduct was deter- 
mined, that is to say, by deduction from the primary principle: 
do good, avoid evil.2, Man’s actions in regard to his fellows will 
consequently be dominated by the effort to do those things 
that help, to avoid those things that retard the gaining of their 
end, —and this in accord with a moral obligation having the 
same basis as his own rights. Man will be under moral con- 
straint to pursue this specified line of action, this policy, 
and in his companions will at once arise a claim to have the 
same observed, that is, a moral faculty, or a right. Here then 
we have the completed notion of a social right, embracing the 
twofold element, claim and obligation, — power and correspond- 
ing duty. The possession of a right gives a claim over an 
object, or moral freedom to pursue a certain path; other men 
are bound to keep away from that object, to stand out of that 
path. This obligation correlative to social right is social duty. 

EquaLiITy AND INEQUALITY. In every man, then, the 
order of nature establishes a number of rights. Every man, 
too, has various duties. In the harmony of these rights and 
duties, the satisfying of one by the other we see perfect order, 
realisation of the ideal social relation—justice. Justice may 
therefore be defined as the law commanding that to each man 
be given his rights or his due. 


' Society, then, is the work of the Author of Nature: ‘“‘quoniam vero non potest societas 
ulla consistere, nisi si aliquis omnibus praesit, efficaci similique movens singulos ad commune 
propositum impulsione, efficitur, civili homninum communitati necessariam esse auctoritatem 
qua regatur; quae, non secus ac societas, a natura proptereaque a Deo ipso, oriatur auctore.” 
Encye. Leo XIIL., Immortale Dei. Such a power then exists in every society, dispensing 
justice. The authority primarily lodged in the nation is thence transferred iuto the hands of 
representatives. Cf. Suarez, De Legibus, 1. IIT., c. II1., No.1. Bellarmine, De Laicis, t. III» 
e. VI. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I., IT ae q. 97, a. 3, ad. 3. 

*Cfr. Gerdil, op. cit. Disp. IIT. 

3Cf. St. Thomas IT. II. ae. q. 58. a. I.—De Lugo, de Justitia ct Jure,d.I.s. 1. n. 1. Gerdil 
1. ¢.—Taparelli Essai théorique de droit natural 1. IT. n. 353. 
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From the analysis of right given above as the outgrowth 
of man’s nature and end, we see that justice makes all mem- 
pers of the human family equal in rights, for right is a moral 
faculty —a claim to an undisturbed pursuit of a divinely ap- 
pointed destiny common to all mankind. This is an undeni- 
able truth, rights are as extensive and as equal as human 
nature itself, and all social intercourse rests on that principle. 
Men as men are, by the creation of God, specifically equal. 
Social justice, consequently, must render them equal in 
“human”? rights just as the Creator has made them equal 
in its basis-—-humanity ; to see this law observed is the duty 
of social authority. 

But let us remember that we are here speaking of abstract 
men and so of abstract rights. Both indeed are constructed 
according to the law of equality. When however our concern 
comes to be with actual men, that is with concrete members of 
humanity, individuals, it behooves us to consider that there 
is by no means an equality. Genius, strength, skill, charac- 
ter, virtue, are all unequal, and we must recognize that men, 
although specifically equal, are individually unequal. This 
implies no contradiction, for men though having human nature 
possess individual qualities, and both enter into the makeup 
ofany one person. Now, we saw that rights are really adapta- 
tions of man to hisend. Logically therefore rights must differ 
among men, because different means must be used accord- 
ing as starting points are the same or different. Wherefore 
since men in the concrete are unlike, their rights will not coin- 
cide. The consideration of social rights in the concrete, that 
is in actu secundo, will then give us a different result from the 
consideration of social rights in actw primo. 

First, we must remark that when it comes to a question of 
the concrete, limitation of individual right seus in at once. 
Right, we saw in its last analysis, includes everything neces- 
sary and helpful to the attainment of perfection and destiny, 
moral liberty to claim everything making towards natural 
development. But society once established we find ourselves 
in the presence of an unalterable fact, the individual activity 
of each man is bound to conflict with the individual activity of 
other men. And if man cannot exercise his rights without 
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thereby depriving a fellow of his rights, manifestly there is a 
deadlock, and the ultimate basis of right ceases to exert any 
influence because pressing with equal force in two contrary 
directions. Some way must be found out of the difficulty, 
and justice will regulate the compromises and limitations that 
must inevitably ensue. 

Here, then, from the very conception of justice arises the 
necessity that each man so perform actions helping him toward 
his end as not to prevent similar exercise in others. At once 
there comes into view a double element characteristic of this 
new view of justice. On the one hand our positive claim to un- 
impeded activity and its fruits; on the other the limiting ele- 
ment implied in the presence of other beings with faculties 
similar toourown. Twothingsare here noteworthy: First, the 
negative element, the limitation, will bear on all alike. See- 
ondly, the positive element, the claim to unimpeded activity, 
will affect different men variously. The general tendency of 
the diagonal, then, will be away from equality; for the first law 
of social justice demands that different individuals be treated 
in a uniform manner, hence various individual abilities must 
be allowed to work out their result. Parallel with the fact of 
specific equality, therefore, there will be an individual inequal- 
ity, and though natures are perfectly equal, in individuals 
all seems unequal. Adding unequal quantities to equal we 
shall have unequal sums; so giving to all men their rights 
as men and their rights as individuals, we shall find them in 
unequal positions. Let us consider this more in detail. 

EssENTIAL AND CONTINGENT Ricuts. There is the same 
difference between rights in the abstract and actual concrete 
rights as between men in the abstract and individuals. Now, 
just as humanity is made concrete in the individual by the gen- 
eration of a particular body and the infusion thereinto of a 
particular soul, so are human rights given actual existence by 
a similar process, namely, the execution, or I should say pro- 
duction, of a particular title. A title is a concrete fact deter- 
mining right over a particular object.!_ Now, the actuation of 
human rights is of two-fold character. In two ways, St. 
Thomas tells us, can a thing be naturally adapted to another; 





‘Cf. Th. Meyer, op. cit. I, No. 499. 
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of itself, and absolutely, or in consequence of some external 
consideration. So we say that some rights are inseparable 
from the individual and actually attach to him by the very 
fact of existence. Instances would be, the right to support 
life, the right of self-defence, the right to marry. A second 
set of rights, however, consists of such as do not necessarily 
attach actually to every individual, but depend for realisation 
on contingency; such would be, the right of property to a 
farm. It is evident that in the possession of the first set— 
essential rights-—all men are equal, nature being perfectly 
impartial in the bestowal of titles to such. What of the 
second set-—contingent rights ? 

Titles actuating these contingent rights are of two sorts, 
primitive and derived; primitive titles actuate rights hitherto 
non-existent actually ; derived titles are those by which actu- 
ally pre-existent rights are transferred to a person other than 
the original owner. 

If we recognize the nature of titles, we cannot but see 
that they vary with different men. Take, for instance, the 
primitive title of labor. Is it not evident that men differ so 
greatly in strength and skill, that given an equal chance, some 
man in the shortest possible time will contrive to actuate a few 
more rights than his fellows. So it is with other primitive 
titles; and thus we see that in one species of contingent rights, 
those namely, springing from primitive titles, nature has deter- 
mined that men shall be unequal. The operation of justice in 
consequence will necessarily and speedily bring men into a 
state of inequality. But let us see further and consider the 
influence of the derived titles on equality. Thus far we have 
considered men as individually concerned in the actuation of 
rights. But men are not isolated units, each independent and 
occupied solely with his individual sphere of action and con- 
cerned with his neighbors only so far as to see that they do not 
violate any of his rights. They are parts of a whole, members 
of a moral body—human society. In this respect also they 


‘Hoe (quod ex sui natura est adaequatum alteri) potest contingere dupliciter: uno modo 
secundum absolutam sui considerationem ; sicut masculus ex sui ratione habet commensura- 
tionem ad feminam ut ex ea generet: et parens ad filium, ut eum nutriat. Alio modo ali. 
quid est naturaliter alteri commensuratum, non secundum absolutam sui rationem, sed 
secundum aliquid quod ex ipso sequitur, puta proprietas possessionum: si enim conside- 
retur iste ager absolute non habet unde magis sit hujus quam illius. 8. Th. II. II ae q. 57.a. 3 
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have obligations to fulfil and rights to vindicate, exchanges to 
make and transactions to regulate. Men as men we have dis- 
covered to be equal; men as individuals we saw were made 
unequal de facto. Now it is ours to learn how justice will 
regulate the mutual standing and active intercourse of indi- 
viduals as members of the body social, as concerned in in- 
tercourse and mutual action, affecting and influencing one 
another, acquiring, transferring, exchanging rights. In these 
relations is justice a tendency toward or away from equality? 
To answer this question, further considerations will be neces- 
sary. 

JustTicr. Justice, as it has been exposed, includes three 
conditions: first, that something be due; secondly, that the 
satisfaction equal the claim; and thirdly, that two parties be 
concerned, that is, that it should be directed ad alterwm, for 
were debitum, like jus, referred ad seipsuwm, the mutual con- 
trariety of equal forces would result in mutual extinction.! 

Now there is a threefold order in which these conditions 
may occur in social relations. Society being an indispensable 
necessity of man’s well-being, it can claim from its members 
recognition of those rights required for its existence and proper 
operation. But individuals, on the other hand, have claims 
for the recognition of their own rights, whether by society or 
by other individuals. Therefore justice is distinguished as 
concerned with society’s rights, and as concerned with the 
rights of individuals. The former is called legal justice, for 
the reason that society gives expression to its rights in laws, 
by obeying which its members fulfil their duties toward it.’ 

Particular justice concerned with the rights of individuals 
is to be distinguished into two species according to the division 
first formulated by Aristotle and adopted by St. Thomas and 
the School.* For the rights of individual members of society 
may correspond to obligations existing in other individuals or 
in society itself. Now the order regulating the mutual rela- 
tions of individuals is called commutative justice, that regulat- 
ing the satisfaction of individual claims upon society is called 
distributive justice; the first is concerned with the relation of 


1Gerdil. Theol. Mor. lib. III., tr. de justitia et jure p. I. c. I.; Lugo. op. cit. Disp, I. s. I. n. 1% 
2St. Thomas, II. IT ae q. 58, a. VI. ad 4; eta. VII. 
3Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., IT. Iae q. 61, a. 1; Lugo op. cit. s, ITT. n. 48. 
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the whole to its parts, the second with the relation of the parts 
to one another. ! 

Commutative and distributive justice, though they have 
incommon to equate obligations and rights, that is, debituwm 
and jus, are nevertheless distinguished in several respects, and 
this in consequence of the truths above exposed about the dis- 
tinction between men considered specifically as members of 
society and men considered as individuals. For men’s rights 
come into play in two ways: first, in the exchange of things 
for things, where individual peculiarities do not enter into the 
question at all; secondly, in the sharing of society’s goods, 
where personal merit has its part. 

In these transactions between man and man, known by the 
general name of exchanges, something is given to a person on 


‘account of something else received, a guid pro quo. There- 


fore, equality should exist, so that a person receives what he 
gives, at least equivalently ; and justice would be violated did 
there remain a surplus on either side, for the right of the giver 
is the same in extent as the thing he has relinquished, and his 
right becomes extinct on his receiving the same amount. The 
‘medium of justice,’’ consequently, is arithmetic proportion, 
that is to say, equality. In distribution of common goods on 
the other hand something is given to a person because he is a 
part of the body social, and his share should be larger or smaller 
accordingly as he is a part of greater or less importance to the 
whole. And therefore in distribution the medium of justice is 
not arithmetic but geometric proportion, the equality consisting 
inan equating of reward with merit, payment with service.” So 
to use the illustration of Taparelli,® ‘‘should two or more 
sailors associate for the purpose of discovering a new land and 
begin to dispute for preéminence or for any given office, would 
itbe necessary to bestow the same function upon each? Would 
quantitative equality be here the rule of justice? Such a thing 
would be both ridiculous and impossible. In this case the 
equality would consist in a certain proportion of function to 
capacity, of recompense to merit. All the real order should 
correspond as nearly as possible with the ideal proportion of 

‘Cf. Gerdil, op. cit., C. III. te ie - ae iinet eo 
*St. Thomas, II. II ae q. 61, a. 2. 


*Op. cit. n. 357. 
icu 
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means to end; to this order each should be content to contri- 
bute, by using different means for obtaining the common end.” 

To sum up the differences, then, between the two species of 
justice, we must observe: first, that they are concerned with 
different operations, one regulating distributions, the other 
exchanges ; secondly, the ratio of debituwm in one instance is 
taken from the dignity and merit of the claimant, in the other 
from the thing bestowed ; thirdly, the ratio of equality varies. 
For since in commutative justice the debitwm comes from the 
thing, there is required an objective equality, that is mathemat- 
ical—the debitwm must equal the acceptwm. In distributive 
justice, on the other hand, is required equality of proportion 
only, since the things distributed need not equal the merits of 
each claimant, nor these be equal between themselves, but only 
the more deserving must receive in proportion to his greater 
merits. Careful study of the operation of both will enable us 
to understand their influence upon equality among men. 

Commutative justice is that regulating the mutual relations 
of society’s members. Its name comes from the fact that the 
transactions it regulates are exchanges, ‘‘commutations.”’ Its 
medium, that is to say its exact norm, consists in perfect equal- 
ity. Each of the parties concerned should receive his exact due, 
that is, the equal of what he has given. If he receives less or 
more, the exchange, so far as submitted to the bar of justice, isa 
violation of the norm—though of course by the consent of the 
parties interested the matter can be withdrawn from the prov- 
ince of strict justice and made a matter of charity or gener- 
osity, by one person relinquishing his rights. 

How will this affect equality? First it will preserve any 
inequality that may chance already to exist, its tendency 
being to retain present conditions, and conditions were origin- 
ally unequal in the actuation of rights through the primitive 
titles. And sometimes it will even occasion or permit an in- 
crease in existing inequalities. 

Since commutative justice is to regulate the exchange and 
indicate the just amount to be given in return for what is 
received, it must establish some criterion. That criterion or 
medium, as already explained, consists in an equality. This 
may be seen, for instance, in a contract of buying and selling,— 
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emptio-venditio. The process of buying and selling is carried 
on between commodities very different in nature and not directly 
comparable; the general criterion of equality consequently can 
not be applied to weight, quantity, or form. It must be an 
equality of value, that is, the value of the thing given must 
equal the value of the thing received. Ordinarily, of course, 
the exchange is not between commodities, but the medium is 
translated into money value, the double value; exchange of 
commodity for money and money back again for commodity 
being far more convenient than simple barter.! 

The value of a thing is not something fixed and absolute. 
It varies with time, place, person, and quantity. It depends 
not directly on labor embodied, or cost of production, or 
rarity, but on the utility of the good. And what is more, the 
value of an individual good (say a horse) cannot be measured 
according to the utility of horses to men, nor even according 
to the isolated utility of that particular horse—it will depend 
not on specific utility, but on marginal utility,—that namely, 
which would be lost did that individual horse vanish. We 
may conclude from this that value being thus variable, a trans- 
action executed according to the law of commutative justice 
may be the occasion of inequality. For after I have made an 
exchange, any fall in the market value of my commodity will 
necessarily and irremediably lessen the material possessions, 
so far as social intercourse and trade are in question. 

And then, again, we must recognize that though there may 
bea standard average market value, nevertheless this is no 
sure indication of a thing’s value to different men. Hence A 
may obtain a commodity from B, paying the latter according 
to the common value, which is also B’s value. This thing, 
however, may be of double that value to A, because under 
existing circumstances it is the repository of that much greater 
utility. Here again enters an inequality, an occasion too of a 
transaction ruled according to the demands of commutative 
justice.” 

And besides thus occasioning inequality, it may also hap- 
~~ 48t, Thomas, II. II ae q.61,a. 4 . er ee 7 
*Si aliquis multum juveter ex re alterius quam accepit, ille vero qui vendit, non damni- 


ficetur carendo re illa, non debet eam supervendere, quia utilitas quae alteri accrescit, non 
est ex vendente, sed ex conditione ementis. I. II ae q. 77, a. 1. 
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pen that commutative justice will permit that an exchange 
shall create still more glaring inequality,—the case being one 
where there is no objective equality of value between the thing 
given and that received, and the exchange is objectively un- 
just. In certain conditions such a transaction may be allowed 
on the principle of commutative justice. Take, for instance, 
the matter of wages when labor is superabundant ; in order to 
obtain the preference as regards employment the laborer can 
yield up part of his due recompense, and so, in a contract 
formally just, suffer from the infliction of a new inequality.} 

We may easily perceive that distributive justice will actu- 
ally and steadily tend toward the increase of inequality. Dis. 
tributive justice is that which regulates the distribution of 
honors and privileges by the community to private persons. 
Its medium is not mathematical, but geometrical proportion. 
For in distributive justice things are given to a private person 
in so far as what belongs to the whole is due in a measure to 
the parts ; the share being greater or lesser in proportion as the 
part in question is of greater or lesser importance to the whole. 
Distributive justice exacts that common goods and common 
burdens be distributed according to merit and desert. And 
therefore in distributive justice the medium is not in the 
equality of thing with thing, but in proportion of thing to 
person, so that in so far as one excels another he will receive a 
larger share. 

It is needless to comment upon this. No one will fail to 
see that men being of such different abilities and consequent 
importance to the community their share of the goods at its 
disposal will tend to make them occupy unequal positions in 
life. And with this, our investigation into the law of justice 
seems to have discovered practical precepts sufficiently numer- 
ous, clear, and specific. The result of what we have learned 
we may thus sum up in the words of the Supreme Pontif, 
in his letter against the Masons, Humanwm Genus: ‘‘ That 
all men are equal, one to another, no one doubts, if there be 
question of common race and common nature, the destiny 


*Carius vendere vel vilius emere rem quam valeat est secundum seinjustum etillicitum..- 
Alio modo possumus loqui de emptione et venditione, secundum quod per accidens cedit in 
utilitatem unius . .. puta cum aliquis multum indiget habere rem aliquam, l. c.—Cf. 
Revue Thomiste, July, 1896, art. Theorie du juste salaire, par R. P. Mercier. 
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appointed for each and the rights and duties attaching thereto. 
But since all cannot be equal in ability, since each differs from 
the other in powers of body and soul, since in habits, incli- 
nations, and dispositions all vary greatly, nothingis less reason- 
able than the wish to include every one in a single grouping and 
introduce absolute equality into the affairs of civil life. As 
the perfect body is made up of the union of different members 
which, varying among themselves both in appearance and in 
use, when set in their several places make upa whole, beautiful 
and strong, so too, in the human state there is as it were an 
infinite variety of parts which, if they are considered equal and 
each allowed to follow his own bent, will make the state as 
deformed as could possibly be; but if in their several grades of 
learning, dignity, and art, they work in harmony for the 
attainment of a common good they will present the appearance 
of a state well constituted and in accord with nature.”’ 


II.—D£EDUOTIONS. 


The principles we have exposed, if properly understood 
and applied, will give very definite shape and meaning to our 
aspirations for the weal of humanity, and will throw strong 
light on the problems which by their depth and moment are 


now perplexing men. It is true our theological reasoning has 
justified the existing order thus far, it cannot be decried as 
essentially unlawful on account of failing to place every man 
in the same position as his fellows. But far be it from us to 
intimate that the present condition of society is perfect, or that 
the common and chief activities of the day are usually con- 
ducted with due respect for the precepts of social justice. Let 
us reconsider the fundamental! truths exposed and we shall see 
the conclusions deducible therefrom. 

Property. Take first the Catholic teaching on the nature 
and origin of human rights. It shows the basis of right to be 
onewiththat of morality. Only that which is moral can be just. 
Therefore, we learn all rights are essentially moral in character, 
putting man in possession of certain faculties as a means for 
the working out of his destiny, and any exercise of power in- 
compatible with such purpose, since it isimmoral, is also, and 
of necessity, unlawful and unjust. Such is the Catholic con- 
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ception of a human right. Let it be thoroughly grasped and 
brought home to the mind and it will afford a starting-point 
for the most effective of reforms against oppression, —it will be 
as a pillar of iron and a wall of brass resisting the inroads of 
inordinate selfishness and lust of gain. 

But, it may be said, there is a primary objection to this 
position from the fact that the very concept of private prop- 
erty is incompatible with the principles above laid down,—the 
individualistic organization of society being built upon selfish 
and unethical lines. We reply that the objection contains a 
false assumption. Granted that fact, the objection will hold 
good, but in the absence of proof it must admit of flat contra- 
diction. Private property is not a social inconvenience. On 
the contrary, that it is beneficial to the human race reason, 
experience, and common consent unite to prove. The common 
usage of mankind, civilized and savage, is evidence of a con- 
viction that the appropriation by first-comers of the sponta- 
neous gifts of nature is not substantially unfair to those who 
come after, because they are placed in a better position than 
if there had been no appropriation.! In fact, St. Thomas’ 
proof for the legitimacy of private property is based on the 
expediency of it.2 When it can be proven that individual 
ownership is an institution retarding man’s advancement 
toward his destiny, that instant, and not before, it becomes ad- 
mittedly unjust; for Providence has bestowed goods upon men 
that their wants may be satisfied. 

The same statements hold for any particular object of prop- 
erty right, for instance, land. It is because private property 
in land is nota spoliation of mankind in general that it ean 
be defended, and we do not want for quite worthy authorities 
as to the truth of our base of reasoning. So the author above 
cited continues: ‘‘It seems to me clear that existing labor in 
the aggregate gains more by the results of previous labor which 
it finds accumulated than it loses by the appropriation of the 
land.’’ But although the legitimacy of private property in 
land cannot be gainsaid, our principles indicate important 
limitations to be placed upon that right. Land is a divine 


+H. Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, p. 508. 
211. Il ae q. 66. a. 1, 
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gift to the human family, and it is to be disposed of in a way 
not inconsistent with the purpose of the Giver. Land there- 
fore cannot be appropriated for the exclusive benefit of any 
particular class. 

A special question connected with the rights of property 
in land here deserves some attention. Is the right named 
confined to the holding of land in cultivation, or is it legiti- 
mate for man to own and ‘‘rent”’ land, that is, admit others 
to its cultivation for a specified consideration? The question 
is one much debated to-day, especially in those countries where 
the scarcity of land has become the fruitful source of want. 
It must receive an answer in accord with the principles laid 
down above. The arguments presented against the system of 
rent are based usually on either a false conception of labor as 
to the sole title to property, or on exaggeration and dis- 
tortion of the abuses connected with the system. The ques- 
tion is one of fact,—and the facts impartially considered 
have not led us to think that the system of renting can be 
declared opposed essentially to the perfection of man and 
the progress of society. We must observe nevertheless that 
the same principles which justify the system as in essence 
lawful, also create very important restrictions or conditions as 
to the method in which that system must be conducted. The 
remuneration of the cultivator of the land should be the prime 
consideration of the whole transaction ; granted that the land 
be sufficiently productive for the purpose, he must receive 
recompense that will ensure his being able to lead a really 
human existence. Until this is ensured the owner gua owner 
can demand nothing. Should there be asurplus product, then 
indeed distribution may take place, but the first principle to 
be observed in this apportionment is that the interests of the 
laborer be considered before those of the proprietor. Rent, 
therefore, cannot be called an unjustifiable institution,—this 
being merely a corollary of the principles underlying private 
property. 

But we now come to something that is incompatible with 
our principles, namely, the notion that men may waste or 
abuse the objects of their rights. After our statement on the 
foundation of rights, this error needs no further refutation, 
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The Catholic doctrine brings out prominently the conception 
of man as a steward of his Lord’s goods, unable to dispose of 
them otherwise than in the interests of his Master. Witness 
the grand outspoken sentiments of the early Christian Fathers 
—Clement of Rome, Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Basil. These did not deny the right of private prop- 
erty; they restricted that right within itsdue limits. <A quota- 
tion from St. Augustine will suffice to illustrate the general 
attitude of them all. Said that great bishop: ‘‘Let him who 
is unwilling to share his goods with the poor understand that 
when he hears exhortations to show kindness that God is not 
commanding him to give what is his own, but rather to give 
up that which is God’s.’’! 

Truly these are the notions that need to be brought home 
to the present day,—the just limitations of property. 
Among the crying evils of the time surely the crime of luxury 
is not least. By luxury we understand the extravagant 
destruction of ‘‘costly’’ objects without the rational satisfac- 
tion of any person. Every day,—yes, and every hour brings us 
new instances of violations of moral law in this regard. The 
attempt frequently made to justify useless expenditure on 
the plea of its keeping money in circulation and thereby 
diffusing prosperity has beenexploded. There are some people 
who seem unable to distinguish between a thing’s being wrong 
and its being the worst possible wrong. And so they imagine 
that because extravagance is less harmful than say, hoarding, 
—that therefore it may be countenanced. Now extravagance 
certainly is not the worst possible evil, but on the other hand, 
neither is it a positive good. On reflection, we must admit 
luxury to be opposed to the moral and material development 
of both men and nations,—another instance of the known fact 
that in the long run the unethical can never prove to be 
economic.? Bastiat has shown very cleverly the fallacy of 
calling extravagance a blessing, and for any one still unde- 
ceived on that point we would counsel the reading of his story 
about the scapegrace son of the honest burgess Jacques Bon- 
homme, wherein by the breaking of a window both the father’s 
purse and the total wealth of society are somewhat lessened 


1Serm. Iv. 
*Cf. Luxury, by de Laveleye, 
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It will be seen then that the very principles which serve as 
the basis of human rights also limit and determine these 
rights. There can be absolutely no extension of private prop- 
erty such as would run counter to the end for which it was 
first ordained. 

Another instance of the operation of this principle is sug- 
gested by the well-known axiom ‘‘in extreme cases all things 
become common.’’ Its meaning is that no mere property right 
can avail against a man’s right to life; wherefore one cannot 
claim as his own the superfluous loaf that would save a fellow 
from death. Jn extremis omnia fiunt communia. 

The consequences of the Catholic teaching on the point 
now under consideration are perhaps more far-reaching than 
would at first be commonly supposed. Let us cite St. Thomas: 
‘Things established by human law cannot derogate from those 
of the natural or divine law. But according to the natural law 
or order instituted by Divine Providence, lower creatures are 
intended for the satisfying of man’s necessity. And in con- 
sequence no division or appropriation of things proceeding 
from human law can interfere with man’s being sustained by 
these things. To the judgment of each, however, is committed 
the dispensing of his own.’’! Now, apply this gauge to the 
question discussed just above about private ownership of land. 
Appropriation and use,—well and good! But what of selfish 
exclusion of others from land which the owner has no wish to 
put to any great service, but merely keeps from the occupancy 
of men pressed by want? Surely such action is wrong and 
unjust. This conclusion is the legitimate deduction from un- 
doubted principles, and Karl Marx would no doubt find him- 
self nonplussed did he but realize that the dogmatic, orthodox 
Church of the centuries was as ready as he himself to condemn 
that horrible process by him termed expropriation of popula- 
tion, and consisting in hunting whole tribes and communities 
from their immemorial dwellings that some grand seigneur 
may be blessed with a profitable sheep-walk or a magnificent 
deer-forest. 2 

It would seem that a host of those who attack the justice 
of private ownership, especially in land,—may we not name 
~ 458t. Thomas, II. Il ae, q.66,a.7 Of. Suarez, de Legibus,t.II.c.XIV. 

*Cf. Capital, p. 465 sqq. English translation. 
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Mr. George in proof—labor under the misapprehension that 
the right of property implies the existence of unlimited power. 
Taking that good old quibble of wti et abuti to signify power, 
to abuse or wastefully destroy, the conclusion is, that landed 
proprietors may finish by driving entire populations into the 
sea. This, as far as we are concerned, is the assault on an 
effigy in straw, for it is to be understood that defenders of the 
sound doctrine conceive no possibility of contradiction between 
morality and justice, and logically can never claim sanction 
for any such action as that mentioned. As to the particular 
matter of property in land, history is not without notable in- 
stances of execution of the principles exposed. Pope Sixtus 
IV., for instance, when the lords of the Agro Romano failed 
usefully to employ their land, did not hesitate to forbid theit 
excluding private laborers from its use. 

TraDE. We have seen that commutative justice requires 
the observance of strict equality in transactions between men. 
Though that law, as has been already shown, fails to estab- 
lish identity of position, and this owing to nature’s wise pro- 
visions, nevertheless its dictates are utterly at variance with 
the unfair practices commonly encountered in daily experience, 
and so ruinous to the general welfare and happiness. Were 
its precepts observed there would not be that widespread oppres- 
sion, the very flagrancy of which it is that lends color to the 
wildest schemes of dreamers of revolution, if they but hold out 
promise of improvement. For if equality of value is to be 
preserved between things given and received, then is one for- 
bidden to take advantage of weakness or ignorance in order 
to secure more favorable terms than equity permits. ‘Trans- 
actions between man and man are to be carried on as it were 
objectively, and no man may crowd his fellow to the wall and 
then force him to his undoing, under the plea of turning cir- 
cumstances to good account. Neither may we consider an 
unskilful bargainer as guasi-willing to submit to the disad- 
vantages actually unknown to him. Nor may monopoly avail 
itself of special opportunities to create false values and control 
commerce and employment arbitrarily. 

What then, it may be said, is to become of our broad 
admissions about transactions permissible although actually 
unjust materially? The question needs an answer. 
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The case we instanced above, of course, presupposed the 
laborer’s free consent, and the absence of fraud or deceit ; and 
be it well noted that the very passage of St. Thomas from which 
our quotation was taken, in the body of the text begins with 
the words: ‘‘It is to be said that to use fraud in order that a 
thing may be sold at more than its just price is undoubtedly 
a sin, in so far as one deceives his neighbor to the injury of the 
latter. But if there is no fraud’’—and the text continues as 
cited. ! 

Now again, care must be taken lest the principle we have 
advanced be pushed too far. Even presupposing consent of 
the laborer, there is most assuredly a limit set by nature to 
such arrangements, forbidding that a man should part with 
what it is his strict duty toobtain. The point was insisted on 
emphatically in the memorable letter Rernm Novarum in the 
following words: ‘*‘ Now, were we to consider labor in so far as 
itis personal merely, doubtless it would be within the work- 
man’s right to accept any rate of wages whatsoever ; for in the 
same way as he is free to work or not to work, so is he free to 
accept a small remuneration or even none at all. But this is 
amere abstract supposition ; the labor of the workingman is 
not only his personal attribute, but it is necessary, and this 
makes all the difference. The preservation of life is the 
bounden duty of all, and to be wanting therein isacrime. It 
follows that each one has a right to procure what is required 
in order to live; and the poor can procure it in.no other way 
than through work and wages. Let it then be taken for 
granted that workman and employer should, as a rule, make 
free agreements and in particular should agree freely as to 
wages; nevertheless there underlies this a dictate of nature 
more imperious and more ancient than any bargain between 
manand man, namely, that the remuneration must be sufficient 
to support the wage-earner in frugal comfort. If through 
necessity or fear the workman be made to accept harder con- 
ditions because an employer or contractor will afford him no 
better, he is made the victim of force and injustice.’’ In 
these principles and in this authoritative and outspoken 
declaration of them there is a bulwark against social oppres- 


II, 1] ae. q. 77,8. 1. 
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sion which will prove of no small moment in composing dif- 
ferences and strife. I know not what substitute for it can be 
found by those who seek a basis of right and justice other than 
that due to the exposition of Catholic theology. 

Reflect now on the consequences of our principles when 
applied to the field of distributive justice. The norn, it is 
true, fails to produce equality, nevertheless it should produce 
the cessation. of certain unfairness to be detected within its 
jurisdiction. In society’s transactions with men, each man 
being member of a moral body, and a part of the social whole, 
has a natural right to receive his share of the common goods 
put by nature at humanity’s service, — the bequest passed from 
one generation to another to be held in trust for a while and 
transferred again. In the distribution of these goods no mat- 
ter what plan may be followed it rests with society to see that 
no man be deprived of his share, that no man receive an excess 
at cost of a comrade’s deprivation. It follows then that on 
the wholeround of social relations, trade, employment, associa- 
tion, each man can claim a member’s right in society’s goods, 
advantages, protection, and the like. For we know that in 
the beginning the goods of the earth were common, having 
been bestowed upon mankind as a body; and in consequence 
that they belong to all men in whom human nature exists in 
itsintegrity. We speak, of course, not of an obligatory posi- 
tive ownership, but of a negative and primitive ownership, 
the starting point of private possession. In this we have 
the sanction of St. Thomas’ teachings. Community of goods 
is attributed to the natural law, not because the natural 
law dictates that all be possessed in common and _ noth- 
ing in private, but because the natural law makes no distinc- 
tion of possession.! This common ownership is as it were the 
substratum of the continual uninterrupted distribution of 
wealth which takes place daily, all existing things undergoing 
a total transfer in every successive generation of men. From 
this it follows that the law of distributive justice should havea 
concern in the disposition of this wealth. ‘‘ Les particuliers 
ne sont pas totalment affranchis de l’ obligation de 


1Communitas rerum attribuitur juri naturali, non quia jus naturale dictet omnia esse 
possidenda communiter, et nihil esse quasi proprium possidendum ; sed quia secundum jus 
naturale non est distinctio possessionum. II. II ae q. 66, a. 2, ad. 1. 
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s'inspirer de cette vertu, mais il appartient surtout 4 la 
société, qui les réglemente par ses lois positives, les sanctionne, 
ou les frappe de nullité, en determine le mode, la forme, les 
conditions, les effets, qui remplit par ld méme la fonction de 
distributrice des biens antérieurement communs (d’une anté- 
riorite de nature), de faire converger sa legislation vers une 
equitable répartition equitable de la richesse, de veiller 4 ce que 
personne de ses membres ne soit frustré de la part qui lui 
enrevient. C’est pour elle un devoir de justice distributive.” ! 
What a vital and far-reaching truth this must prove, may at 
first not be fully appreciated. But let us consider its applica- 
tion to that all-important problem concerning the subsistence 
of the proletariat. 

On the score of commutative justice society can obtain 
only that men should have the opportunity to demand their 
just wage, on the basis of an equal exchange. No matter how 
desirable, society cannot attempt to interfere in violation of 
the provisions of natural justice. Another standpoint than 
that of justice must be found if public authority is to have 
control of the wage scale so as to ensure the well-being of the 
worker; thatis to say, a most vital part of the social organism. 
Such a standpoint is to be found in the application of the law 
of distributive justice based on the facts above exposed. By 
the law of distributive justice the masses,—the ‘‘ working 
people,’’—are dealt with as a portion of society, and they are 
to receive consideration in proportion to their importance, 
their influence on the social well-being. Society’s authority, 
therefore, is interested in seeing that their reward is calculated 
on the basis of their desert; it can then provide for the pay- 
ment of a wage which considers not alone the objective value 
of the labor, but the needs and dignity of the laborer. From 
this point of view the workingman, able-bodied and industri- 
ous, surely has a right to such a share of the fruits of the earth 
as shall provide for him a comfortable existence. Such a wage 
is the minimum that will satisfy the natural and primordial 
rights possessed by every man coming into this world, against 
which no secondary right can avail, for that which is of human 
institution cannot derogate from the natural law instituted by 


‘Revue Thomiste, Nov. 1896, (art. Théorie du juste salaire, par RK. P. Mercier), p. 551, 
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Divine Providence. But according to the natural order insti- 
tuted by Divine Providence, lower creatures are intended for 
the satisfaction of human needs. Therefore rights of property 
as actually existent being largely of human determination, 
must yield to the divinely determined right to live humanly, 
--the minimum share of this world’s goods allotted to any 
human being. It belongs to distributive justice, then, to pro- 
vide that this minimum be obtained by all classes of useful 
labor ; first, in view of the rights of man, and secondly, in 
view of the utility of the laborer as a member of society. The 
state, as guardian of public justice, has not only the right but 
the duty to make this possible, and to this end must direct 
those powers wherewith it has been endowed by God. 

There is another noteworthy clause in the Catholic teach- 
ing concerning distributive justice which must be here touched 
upon as pertinent to our present course of reasoning. It is 
that distributive justice is to be the aim of the whole social 
body, and therefore, although its chief acts are reserved for 
the heads of society, it is nevertheless to some extent in those 
subject to authority ; that is, in so far as they are contented 
with a just distribution of goods. The parasites of modern 
political organization, with their bribery and corruption, greed 
of gain and lust of power, playing their part ofttimes in the 
creation or perpetuation of unjust distinctions between men 
or classes, may surely be indicted as contravening this pre- 
cept. 

Civit PuweEr. State power, of course, is but the reflection 
of divine power. Its origin allows us to perceive both its ob- 
ject and its duty. The law of God must be the rule and 
measure of its actions; it is invalid and avails to nought when 
otherwise directed than according to divine ordinance. This 
fact insures on the one hand powerful and efficacious legis- 
lation, and on the other, respect for the rights, welfare, and 
liberty of individuals. To give an instance: when the state 
sets about providing for the laborer according to the demands 
of distributive justice it must respect the due order; it can- 
not enforce upon the employer the satisfaction of whatever 
rights the laborer may hold against the community. The 
employer having satisfied the requirements of commutative 
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justice is no further concerned with the matter than as a sim- 
ple member of society. 

Every power that exists is ordained of God, is the Chris- 
tian principle, and its value lies in the fitness to repress men’s 
attempts at realizing their wishes by means of state interfer- 
ence independently of higher moral law. But however loud 
the voice of the majority, however strong, it can never avail to 
justify measures unsupported by divine sanction. What 
practical means the state will undertake is a concern of the 
politician or the economist; the theologian is only busied 
with them thus far, that they must in no particular run 
counter to the law of justice. And it might be here remarked 
that since God has endowed the state with faculties necessary 
for its end of being, it must needs be able to legislate for the 
fulfilment of the requirements of justice, even by the exercise 
of extraordinary power. Thus we concede to it the use of a 
power of high domain (altum dominium) whereby it may assess 
its members in order to obtain from them what is necessary for 
its own performance of duty. So we conceive that the state 
could sometimes—be it remembered, we speak in the abstract, 
and of what should be extraordinary and exceptional—be 
under the necessity of partially redistributing the goods of its 
citizens in order to secure the conditions necessary to its own 
health and preservation ; in which case of course to undertake 
such redistribution would be not only its right but its evident 
duty. What we have pointed out as the truth in this matter 
may be borne in on some minds as an extreme position ; yet it 
is but the logical conclusion of principles that are undoubted. 
No matter what may be said of it, none can fail to perceive 
its superiority to that anarchic struggle in which each individ- 
ual claims nature’s sanction for consulting his own best inter- 
ests. 


The good old rule, the simple plan— 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


Nor will any deny the superiority of our position to that 
theory of state omnipotence which puts the individual in jeop- 
ardy by making every citizen profess lifeless and servile sub- 
mission to a juggernaut whose iron hoofs beat all men down 
to a plane of equality, crushing remorselessly every trait of 
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superiority and distinction. Again, the line must be clear be. 
tween such state interference as we declare permissible and that 
theory called Socialism. In any given economic detail So- 
cialism may be well within the bounds of legitimate activity, 
and hence the danger of the current misapprehension that ad- 
vocacy of some definite plan of state interference, or perhaps 
a general partiality for extension of paternal government con- 
stitutes a Socialist. For until we have agreed on the meaning 
of our words little can be said to the point of any difficulty; 
above, however, we defined the meaning sufficiently for our 
own purpose, and the term is here to be understood in the sense 
then explained. We repeat, then, however wide have been our 
concessions to the power of the state these do not imply any 
weakness toward Socialism. Mere advocacy of certain eco- 
nomic measures will not make a man a Socialist as we conceive 
the term ; he must also fall foul of certain principles such as 
those we have been insisting on. The points on which con- 
sistent Socialism thus antagonises sound doctrine may be seen 
briefly summarised near the beginning of the Rerum Novarum. 
But as to what some people are pleased to call Socialism, that 
is mere advocacy of the extension of state duties and powers, 
this is a question quite out of the theological field. To repeat: 
We cannot deny the right of property,—we may question the 
fact that it is expedient to extend that right over certain ob- 
jects. We cannot make the state the origin and final arbiter 
of human rights, but we can demand a more paternal system 
of government. We cannot affirm outright that inequalities 
are necessarily violations of justice,—we can lament and cen- 
sure the awful contrasts between the ‘‘upper classes’’ and 
‘the other half,’’—rags, tatters and nakedness on the one side, 
and on the other a flaunting array of all that the world can give. 
We cannot insist on the totally unjustifiable claim of labor to 
the whole product, and take by force whatever is possessed on 
any other title, we can demand encouragement of associations, 
formation of co-operative societies and the like. To wish for 
any of these things is not to be a Socialist, for the Socialists 
of real life are seeking to extend government only because they, 
and only so far as they, believe government control to be neces- 
sary and fitted for realizing certain theories of right and well- 
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being which they think it incumbent on organized society to 
realize ; consequently the thing that characterizes their position 
is not so much the degree of their confidence in the powers of 
the state as the nature of the theories of right for which they 
invoke its intervention. Suffering no stigma therefore, we 
grant the state all power necessary for its well-being, and not 
incompatible with the limits of its province, the nature of its 
end, and the dictates of the Supreme Law. Any economic 
measure, indeed, is to be adjudged by the wisdom of the states- 
man; and to defend state railroads, state telegraph, and so on, 
will always be legitimate, so long as the end in view be not 
vitiated by the introduction of unlawful means or intention. 
These, however, being questions of expediency are matter for 
discussion elsewhere than in this paper. 

Cuarity. Finally,—for this shall be our last specification 
of the beneficent conclusions to be drawn from the principles 
exposed, —our investigation of the social law must have given 
us an intimation of a rule still to be observed when the require- 
ments of justice have all been fulfilled. A vital error common 
among social theorizers has been that justice speaks the last 
word anent the regulation of human intercourse. An utter 
mistake is this, and liable to all the dire consequences attendant 
on the separation of any important truth from its complement- 
aries. Justice is really but part of an integral system. Alone 
itcannotattemptan ideal. Thestudent of society must appre- 
ciate that for the working out of the Divine plan charity is still 
incumbent on us after the complete satisfaction of justice. 
For the happy results we all long after must be chiefly brought 
about by ‘‘the plenteous outpouring of charity ; of that true 
Christian charity which is the fulfilling of the whole Gospel 
law, which is always ready to sacrifice itself for another’s sake, 
and is man’s surest antidote against worldly pride and im- 
moderate love of self,—that charity whose office is described, 
and whose Godlike features are outlined by the Apostle Paul 
in these words: ‘Charity is patient, is kind, . . . seeketh 
not her own, . . . suffereth all things, . . . endureth 
all things.’’’! There is not a doubt that the importance of 
charity as a factor in social progress, though sometimes exag- 


—_——_ 





‘Leo XIII. Encye. Rerum Novarum, circ, fin. 
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gerated by those who leave no place for the exercise of justice, 
is perhaps more frequently altogether forgotten. Are not 
the reformatory, the orphanage, the poor man’s union all insti- 
tutions chiefly Christian in their inception, and sprung of 
the inspiration of Christian charity before humanitarianism 
had found or sought a place of usefulness? And these insti- 
tutions, —first nurtured by charity under whatever auspices 
their after.existence has sometimes flourished,—have they not 
taken their rank as factors worthy of consideration in the 
building up of a model society ? 

And thus, by the conception and pursuit of the perfect 
ideals taught by Christ and his Church, we shall pursue the 
one path that points to the realization of that social peace and 
harmony we all so ardently yearn for. 

JosEPH MoSortey, (C. 8S. P.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
On the Pentateuch.! 


In this month’s issue of the Revue Biblique (Paris and 
Jerusalem) there appears a very important paper from the pen 
of Father Lagrange, O. P. A lengthy summary of it has been 
communicated to the BULLETIN, and we herewith lay before 
our readers the substance of this interesting study. It is the 
first of two papers dealing with the ‘‘Sources of the Penta- 
teuch,’’ and deals only with certain preliminary or pre-judicial 
questions that need to be well examined before the main ques- 
tion of ‘‘Sources”’ can be satisfactorily followed up. 

‘ather Lagrange begins by a reminder that the first to 
reason out a theory as to the sources of the Pentateuch was a 
Catholic and a Frenchman, and he quotes from Jean Astruc’s 
book of 1753 words expressive of the noble Christian aims 
and thoroughly Catholic temper of that epoch-making dis- 
coverer,—words which all Catholic scholars who admit sources 
throughout the Pentateuch will gladly make theirown. He 
then gives a short history and description of the growth of 
Pentateuchal criticism outside the Church, resulting in the 
present practical unanimity as to the existence and general 
character and extension of the four great documents of the 
Elohist (Z), the Jahvist (J), Deuteronomy (J), and the Priestly 
Code (P). This criticism had, however, its first beginnings 
within the Church: Richard Simon, the seventeenth century 
French oratorian, wasitsfounder. And reasons are given for 
holding that the time has come for attempting to examine and 
appraise all this mass of work. But five pre judicial questions 
have first to be met; they all make up one great question: as to 
how far such a study is permissible to a Catholic. The careful 
examination of these questions occupies the rest of the paper. 


‘The Very Rey. Father Lagrange, O. P., is the founder and superior of the Dominican 
conyent of St. Stephen in Jerusalem, Director of the School of Higher Studies there, and 
editor of the Revue Biblique, a new and vigorous exponent of Catholic scriptural learning 
The paper in question was read at the International Scientific Congress of Catholics, held at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, last August, and was received with great satisfaction by that large 
and distinguished assembly of Catholic savants. : 
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First preliminary question : The Composition of the Sacred 
Books. 

In an unreflecting way it has often been assumed that the 
manner of this composition must needs have been analogous 
to that of our Western literature; the method traced in the 
composition of Greco-Roman classical books has been taken to 
be of the type followed by the Bible, whereas it is not Livy, 
but Josephus, who gives a really fair idea of the literary method 
of Orientals. The Massoretic text of Genesis (ch. xlvii.) is 
thus shown to be made up of two parallel narratives, still found 
side by side in the septuagint version ; ‘‘If, then, such redac- 
tional changes took place even shortly before the final petre- 
faction of the Massoretic text, what can we not suppose for 
primitive times?’ Hence ‘‘the classical conception of the 
redaction of books has no claim to bind us as theologians, and 
it is that conception which gave rise to a particular theory of 
Canonicity and Inspiration. A sacred book was supposed 
to have been always composed once for all and to have been 
then deposited beside the ark, whilst no one dared to changea 
line ; it seemed impossible to understand how there could have 
been a succession of remodellings of the text without damage 
to its sacred character. And yet to translate, transcribe, and 
develop a sacred book is assuredly licit, and may be the result 
of Inspiration. To harmonize in one single text even works 
which are themselves inspired, and for that purpose to reduce 
them to certain proportions, is equally so; although the dogma 
of Inspiration, whilst requiring the inspiration of the final 
redactor, does not necessarily demand the inspiration of the 
documents employed by him. . . . Weare, then, not obliged 
to attribute to the primitive author the final redaction of a 
Biblical book.’’ 

Second preliminary question: The Evolution of the Law. 

Such an evolution of even the substance of the laws, giving 
us several successive legislations in our present Pentateuchal 
code, is shown, in contradistinction to the absolute character 
of the first principles of the moral law itself, to be both natural 
and necessary, even for the unchanging East. ‘‘It is incon- 
testable that certain enactments of the Pentateuch appear 
contradictory. Harmonists have for many a day given us 
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solutions, each possible when taken singly, but amounting to 
a moral impossibility when taken all together. Admita legis- 
lative evolution, and the very semblance of contradiction dis- 
appears ; for, though any two enactments may contradict each 
other in the sense that the one abrogates the other, yet the 
redactor does not contradict himself in reporting two succes- 
sive enactments.’’ And such successive stages of legislation 
often leave their monuments thus side by side in ancient codes, 
as, é. g. in the constitutions of the Dominican Order. No 
doubt the formula ‘‘God said to Moses”’ proclaims that the 
law is of both Mosaic and Divine origin. ‘‘ But the priests of 
Jerusalem had the right to promulgate a law in the name of 
God ; Deuteronomy (xvii, 11) expressly gives them competence, 
not only to resolve questions of fact, but also to fix points of 
law. And supposing such law to be determined correctly and 
inconformity with the primitive law, then such law was of 
Mosaic as well as Divine origin, not indeed immediately, but 
mediately. Norneed the formula, in cases of legal enactment, 
express a revelation strictly so-called ; for the Mosaic law has 
none of the characteristics of Jacobine legislation which cre- 
ates all anew, for the purpose of ruling man, conceived as abso- 
lute and in a state of integrity. Amidst existing customs he 
accepted some and rejected others. What he did at Sinai, he 
could do later on, by the ordinary channel of authority, with- 
out recourse to special revelations. We shall no doubt have 
still to prove, against a large number of critics, that there ex- 
isted a primitive Mosaic legislation, and that the laws of the 
Priestly Code are its normal conclusion; but we shall at least 
be free to consider these laws as posterior to Moses, not only in 
their redaction, but also in their principal theme.”’ 

Third preliminary question: The Testimony of the Bible. 

As to the Old Testament, it nowhere says that Moses is the 
author of the whole Pentateuch; its terms are too vague to be 
taken in so absolute a sense. It would appear even that such 
apassage as: Jahveh said to Moses: write this for a memo- 
rial in a book (or, the book, Exod. xvii, 14), proves two things: 
the first, that Moses wrote something on the matter in hand ; 
the second, that he did not write all the rest. So also with 
Numb. xxxiii, 2, and Exod. xxiv, 7. No doubt Deuteronomy 
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is given (xxxi, 24)as the work of Moses. But the principles 
already applied to the formula: ‘‘God said to Moses,’’ are 
equally applicable to the formula: ‘‘ Moses wrote.’’ In that 
case Deuteronomy would be entirely pseudepigraphical ; yet 
the wisdom of Solomon seems to prove that a pseudepigraphi- 
cal book can well be an inspired one. All these texts testify 
no doubt to a very ancient tradition that Moses himself re- 
duced certain narratives and laws to writing, a tradition which 
enabled successive legislators to attribute to Moses the laws 
which they composed according to his spirit. But, since these 
texts do not clearly distinguish between the parts attributed 
to each, they do not debar us from applying internal criticism 
for the purpose of distinguishing between the foundations and 
the later superstructures, as long as the principal affirmation 
is not called in question. 

As to the New Testament, ‘‘the authority of our Lord 
ought not to be involved. The writer is not of those who limit 
His knowledge, even as man. But the proposition: ‘Moses 
wrote this law,’ remains substantially true, even if it cannot 
be applied to the complete redaction of the law; Our Lord 
came to bring back hearts to God, not to treat of literary prob- 
lems ; and, as to the one difficult passage (John v, 45, 47), the 
real antithesis is here between the written book of the law 
(known to all the world under the name of Moses) and the 
spoken words of Our Lord the literary question as to the com- 
position of the Pentateuch is not even raised.’’ 

Fourth preliminary question: Tradition. 

Tradition, in the Catholic Church, stands on a par with 
Scripture ; and the divine teaching contained in either is of 
faith, as soon as the Church has determined its sense. In- 
deed, we cannot, without temerity, contravene the dogmatic 
_ sense of Scripture generally held by theologians, or reject a 
tradition recognized by them generally as of importance to the 
faith. Where a tradition does not touch faith, even the unan- 
imous consent of the Fathers does not, according to the rule 
of Melchior Cano (vii, 3), suffice to render it certain; indeed, 
even in questions arising from theology, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish certain modalities which do not equally interest faith 
(so again Cano, vii, 4). Now, if we apply these principles to 
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the tradition concerning the Pentateuch ‘‘ we get, first, a double 
modality: Moses is the legislator of Israel, Mosaism is at the 
bottom of the whole history of the people of God—there is the 
historical tradition ; Moses was the redactor of the Penta- 
teuch which we possess; there is the literary tradition.’’ 
Evidently, these two aspects are not identical, and facts which 
are capable of solidly establishing the first tradition may be of 
no value relatively to the second; yet this luminous distinction 
has not been drawn by the defenders of the Mosaic authenti- 
city of the Pentateuch, no doubt largely because tradition 
being attacked indiscriminately, called forth an indiscrimi- 
nating defence. The two traditions are, however, of very un- 
equal value. All the reasons of a wise historical criticism 
require us to maintain the historical tradition ; the case is very 
different with regard to the literary tradition. First, there 
is no complete unanimity as to the extent of the Mosaic 
authorship, though the attribution of the account of the death 
of Moses to Joshua is without traditional attestation; such an 
attribution, or again, the assumption of glosses is really a 
beginning of internal criticism. Secondly, such verification 
of the precise authorship of a complete book is difficult ; as 
an example, theologians and councils have attributed to the 
Areopagite writings which all competent men refuse to him. 
And thirdly, ‘‘if the redaction of the sacred books was contin- 
uous, where shall we find a witness to the literary fact of the 
totalcomposition? Intheassembly of Nehemiah? But if the 
book there read by Ezrah was not his elucubration, if it con- 
tained Deuteronomy, and if this again was conformable to the 
Book of the Covenant containing the primitive legislation, 
then the people was witness much more to the historical fact 
of the Mosaic character of the legislation than to the modali- 
ties of the composition of that book.’’ Passages from the Tal- 
mud are given to show that tradition appears to have pre- 
served the memory of a redaction accomplished in the times 
of Ezrah. Several Fathers of weight have based their belief 
that the sacred books were lost at the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity, and were reconstituted by Ezrah, under Artaxerxes, 
upon the narration of the Apocryphal IVth book of Ezrah ; 
they have, by thus readily following a second-rate Jewish tra- 
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dition and endorsing some of its most fabulous details, proved 
once more how different is the level of patristic authority in 
matters literary and in matters dogmatic. And since then, 
though Catholics have not gone as far as Protestants in a bond- 
age to the letter inherited from Rabbinism, yet ‘‘it is time for 
Catholics also to distinguish more precisely between Apos- 
tolic Tradition and Jewish opinions. Wegenerally admit that 
the words of Our Lord have been, in a certain measure, trans- 
formed by the primitive oral teaching of the Church; we have 
in the Gospels two forms of the Pater Noster, and do not hold 
ourselves bound to maintain that Jesus Christ pronounced 
them both; why then should we believe that Moses wrote both 
forms of the Decalogue ?’ 

As to the council of Trent, ‘‘it is known that, whilst pro- 
nouncing on Canonicity, it avoided deciding the question of 
Authorship.’’ It may be objected that, in naming the Pen- 
tateuch of Moses, the council has at least expressed its opinion 
on this matter; ‘‘but, even if it were true that Trent thus laid 
down a disciplinary rule without saying that it did so, the 
measure cannot be extended beyond what is practised with 
regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the origin of which was 
actually discussed in the council. Even those who hold them- 
selves bound to the Pauline authorship admit a redactor, as 
distinct from a simple scribe, a redactor who has given to the 
document its final literary form. We ask, no doubt, some- 
thing more for the Pentateuch, yet this will ever remain the 
Pentateuch of Moses, if that great man laid the foundations 
of its legislation.”’ 

Fifth preliminary : The Historic Value of the Pentateuch. 

This is by far the most delicate point, if only because of the 
old and general habit of basing the veracity of the Pentateuch 
upon its Mosaic authorship. Yet here, too, distinctions are 
necessary. For, if a narrative, posterior by several centuries 
to the facts related, be totally unworthy of credence, then even 
Mosaic authorship would not, of itself, save the historic char- 
acter of the patriarchal history ; and if Moses is conceived as 
using prior documents, then it becomes evident that the date 
of the redaction of a book matters less than the existence of 
written sources. ‘‘And the situation created for us by literary 
criticism as to admission of the four great documents of the 
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Elohist, the Jahvist, Deuteronomy, and the Priestly Code or 
History of the Religious Institutions of Israel, is not as bad as 
is generally supposed. For the three of these documents (the 
first two and the last) which contain practically all the history 
of the Pentateuch, have each used the preceding document. 
Who does not see that, in such circumstances, there can be no 
question of a real and fundamental contradiction between 
authors so careful to follow each other that they could, in the 
end, be worked up into a Harmony? And have we not thus, 
to insure the veracity of the history of Israel, three witnesses 
instead of one? Suppose the last of these understood the his- 
tory differently from his predecessors, what matter, since the 
final redactor insures the correctness of our judgment, by put- 
ting the various narratives into parallel for us? Do we not 
say similarly that, though the divergences of the synoptic gos- 
pels impose upon us an impossible task, as soon as we would 
force them into absolutely the same mold, their agreement in 
essential points, throughout this independence of thought, is 
the best criterion for the veracity of the general account? As 
tothe ‘‘real difficulty, the contention that the Priestly Code has 
generalized, systematized, and idealized history,’’ this ques- 
tion has two aspects, according as we care for this truth, be- 
cause of its forming part of the history of salvation, and hence 
closely bound up with dogma itself ; or because it forms part of 
the teaching of the Bible, a book inspired and hence inerrant. 
“It is clear that, under the first aspect, we cling only to the 
principal facts ; for if these broad facts of salvation were con- 
tained in an uninspired book, errors of detail would concern 
us but little, as in the case of the Church’s liturgy ; and yet 
this latter relates to us the history of the Church of Christ, 
surely as dear to us as the history of the synagogue. Under 
the second aspect, we rightly cling to the veracity of the Bible 
even in details. Yet where these details are not important in 
themselves, we are free to ask whether God really willed to 
teach them to us, or whether He has not utilized them as ma- 
terial elements of a higher teaching. Such a principle is 
applicable both to the Primitive History (of the first chapters 
of Genesis) and to the Idealized History (of the Priestly Code), 
for in both cases there is an historical subject-matter, taught 
by means of accidental forms which the author does not give 
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as true in themselves, but as a formula more or less precise of 
the truth.’’ Andif, of the two, the author of the Idealized His. 
tory appears the more master of himself, and to deliberately 
choose what might seem misleading accessories, ‘‘ we shall do 
well, if we would understand him aright, to enter into the 
mind of the contemporaries of this author, into the mind, say 
of Ezechiel, and to ask ourselves how Catholic tradition un- 
derstands Ezechiel himself.’’ Before God all things are pres- 
ent; every divine affirmation is essentially true whether it 
refer to the past or tothe future. Every inspired prophecy is 
then as true as every inspired history. And yet who looks to 
find an historical reality in Ezechiel’s prophecies as to the 
restoration of Israel? Nothing has been realized literally, all 
has been realized spiritually. These prophecies are, as it were, 
a sketch of the Kingdom of God. Why, then, not similarly 
hold that a contemporary, building upon authentic facts, gave 
to the ancient history that regularity which rendered Christ 
proper to become the figure of the future? What, for instance, 
did the early Fathers seek in this Code’s description of the Tab- 
ernacle? The Christ, and always the Christ. They profoundly 
felt the figurative and symbolic value of the details of a thing 
thoroughly historic in itself? ‘‘ Besides, the Pentateuch is a 
law; its historical elements are not to be despised, yet more 
or less throughout, and above all in the Priestly Code, the his- 
tory is but a frame-work. Now is a legislator, especially at 
that period, to be forbidden to present his legislation in a fig- 
urative form? Doesa case of conscience, with all its very pre- 
cise details, contain a true history? And can it not be said 
that the history of the daughters of Salphaad, for instance, re- 
sembles a series of such cases? (Num. xxvi, 33; xxvii, 1, 7; 
xxxvi, 6,10). And, above all, is God to be debarred from caus- 
ing the history of the ancient people to be written in a manner 
more fit to prefigure the new law, than would be the prosaic 
method of historic reality? ‘‘God has not, with regard to 
such and such like historic and chronological details, chosen 
to instruct us, to teach us things that do not concern salvation. 
But He has not, for all that, led us into error, although He 
has sanctioned the use of historical processes so foreign to our 
habits ; all the harm comes from ourselves, who prefer Jewish 
literalness to the instinct of the Fathers, who rose higher.”’ 





Unedited Articles of the Austro-Veneto Polish Alliance of 1683. 


The unpublished Articles of the famous Alliance entered 
into between John Sobieski, King of Poland (1673-1696), 
Leopold I., of Austria, and the Republic of Venice, for the 
deliverance of Vienna, are taken from a very rare old Italian 
print of the seventeenth century, issued in 1684, by special 
privilege, for the official use of the State only. The care of 
the valuable publication was confided to the celebrated Mala- 
testa family of printers, established at Rome and Venice as 
official printers to the Curia and the Doge. The Articles of 
the Alliance are precious pages of European history. Not to 
go back beyond the period which marked the treaty of peace 
of Westphalia (1648), by which Alsace was ceded to France 
and the Thirty Years’ War ended, Austria continued to be 
the theater of political strife in the seventeenth century. The 
discovery of the great conspiracy formed against Leopold I. 
by certain Hungarian leaders gave to the Empire a short inter- 
mission of comparative peace that was soon broken by the 
rebellion of Hungary. Some writers allege that the monarch’s 
severity of government incited the Hungarians to rebellion, 
but a careful and impartial study of the history of the period 
in question will elicit the fact that the existence of a common 
Tartaric origin between Hungarian and Moslem, coupled with 
the reciprocal racial sympathies of both and the aspirations of 
the former to autonomy, gave rise to an Independence Party 
in Hungary which not only threatened the stability of the 
House of Austria, but opened up a wide vista of general danger 
to Europe. 

In 1681 Leopold gave to the world ample evidence of his 
desire to deal justly with his Hungarian subjects by granting 
them liberal concessions; the effort, however, was futile. The 
Peace of Nimeguen with France (1679) offered the Emperor a 
good opportunity to employ all his forces against the rebellious 
Hungarians. In the conjuncture two important historical 
facts are clearly defined and should not be overlooked, because 
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identified with the anomalous attitude of Louis XIV. toward 
the Christian civilization of the seventeenth century and the 
efforts of the Christian powers (Austria, Poland and the 
Venetian Republic) to prevent Moslem rule in Europe. Sad to 
relate, that France, the eldest daughter of the Church, which 
in the days of Clovis (481-511), Charles Martel (741), and the 
Crusades, had raised mighty armies to repel the Visigoths and 
the Moors, and to strike down the Crescent, seemed now to 
exert her power and influence against the Cross by seeking 
political allies among its sworn foes. Louis XIV., the per- 
secutor of the Huguenots, sought and accepted the alliance of 
Islam. 

The violation by Mahomet IV. of the treaty entered into 
between that monarch and Leopold I. after the battle of St. 
Gothard (1664), raised to the leadership of the Hungarian in- 
surrectionary forces the famous Tekeli.!. As vassal of the 
Sultan, he was elevated to the dignity of a quasi royalty. A 
large portion of Hungary belonging to Austria was placed 
under his jurisdiction, and upon the attempt to assert the high 
prerogatives of the newly created office, Vienna remonstrated 
with the Divan. This added fuel to the fire; an answer was 
received from Turkey, but it was in the nature of a strong 
military contingent sent to the rebel leader to aid him in 
gaining control, by fire, sword and persecution, of the Austrian 
possessions. The Cabinet of Versailles viewed with undis- 
guised pleasure an invasion which would help to weaken the 
hated House of Austria. Here, however, as in many other 
instances, the inordinate designs of an ambitious and powerful 
ruler were frustrated by an all-wise Providence, and France 
was saved from the ignominy of a share in the overthrow of 
Christianity, which was surely imminent had Kara-Mustapha 
succeeded in capturing the beleaguered city of the Austrian 
Empire. 

Ruled by the grand-vizier, and with an eye single to the 
possible chance of another Turco-European Empire, Mahomet 
IV., with all the intensity of his fanatical nature, indulged in 
the constant dream of his predecessors, ‘‘ to feed his horse 


1 Tikélyi, T6kéli, or Tikely (Emmeric), a Hungarian nobleman, and leader of the so-called 
Independence Party in Hungary, born in 1656, declared King of Hungary in 1682, by Mahomet 
IV., died in Turkey, where he took refuge, in 1705. 
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with a measure of oats on the altar of St. Peter at Rome.”’ 
Soon after the conclusion of the Turco-Russian war of 1681, 
the Grand-Vizier was induced to assist the insurgents, on con- 
dition that their leader acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Porte, and in order to further perfect the plans for the over- 
throw of Christianity in Europe an alliance was formed between 
the Turks, Hungarians, Transylvanians and Wallachians in 
1682. Early in the spring of the following year Mahomet 
issued from his capital with a large army which, at Belgrade, 
was turned over to Kara-Mustapha. In {the meantime Tekeli 
formed a junction with the Turkish army at Essek, on its way 
to capture Vienna. As is well known, the enemies of the 
Cross were completely routed by the valiant army of Poles 
and Austrians under the leadership of the immortal Sobieski. 

During the same year (1682), the Christian powers, as an 
offset to the Tartar combination, formed an offensive alliance 
against the Turks, which was signed at Rome in the presence 
of Pope Innocent XI., on the 31st day of March, 1683, coin- 
cident with the advance of the enemy’s invasion. The articles 
of this league are now published for the first time. 


Capitoli della Lega stabilitatu tra la Maesta Cesarea, il Re 
di Polonia e la Serenissima Repubblica di Venezia, 1683. 


Primo. Che sia lega offensiva tra Cesare, Re e Repubblica 
di Polonia, ela Serenissima Repubblica di Venezia e questa 
duri fino alla fine della Guerra, e a difendersi in perpetuo. 

Secondo. Che sia Protettore il Sommo Pontefice, suoi suc- 
cessori e Santa Sede Apostolica, a fine che niun receda dai 
patti. 

Terzo. Si obbligano le parti sotto il giuramento e in ogni 
miglior modo di mantenere la lega e tutti i patti per se e loro 
successori. 

Quarto. Che li SS. Cardinali, Pio, per Sua Maesta Cesarea, 
Barbarino per il Re e Repubblica di Polonia e Ottobone per 
la Repubblica di Venezia dovranno nel termine di due mesi 
firmarla e giurarla nelle mani di Sua Santita. 

Quinto. Che durante la lega niuna delle parti possa separa- 
tamente accordarsi con il Nemico, con titolo che li venissero 
offerti grossi partiti e vantaggi considerevoli. 
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Sesto. Che sua Maesta Cesarea fa quaesta lega come Re 
d’Ungaria, Boemia e come Arciduca d’ Austria, si che li pre- 
detti Regni e Provincie ereditarie restino obbligate a questa 
Lega ; avra le dette obbligazioni il Re di Polonia, con il Gran 
Ducato di Littuania e la Repubblica di Venezia con tutti j 
suoi stati. 

Settimo. Questa lega s’intende per la sola lega contro il 
Turco, ne si estende ad altra lega sotto qualsiasi pretesto. 

Ottavo. Promettono Sua Maesta Cesarea il Re di Polonia, 
con tutto il Regno, agire con poderosi Eserciti, e la Repub- 
blica di Venezia con Potentissima Armata in Mare e sue truppe 
di Dalmazia; Per questo metteranno le due forze fino alla 
Pace che si spera da Dio debba riuscire Gloriosa. 

Nono. Che se per accidente alcuna delle parti si trovasse 
in pericolo e che per la lora liberazione fosse necessario |’ aiuto 
dei Confederati, promettono l’unione delle armi secondo le sue 
Possibilita. 

Decimo. Lo stesso faranno ogni volta, che per la consulta 
di Guerra si pubblichera necessario con grossa gente compartire 
con tutte le loro forze, a qual fine le Parti constitueranno 
Ufficiali da Guerra pratici e a cid singolarmente Deputati e 
quelli saranno ammessi dal Consiglio di Guerra. 

Undecimo. Che la Guerra si dovra fare con diversioni, 
cioé, Sua Maesta Cesarea procuri di ricuperare le Fortezze 
d’ Ungaria, il Re e Repubblica di Polonia quelle di Carminiez, 
di Ucrania,—la Repubblica di Venezia procuri di ricuperare 
quello che ha perso, e cid che si ricupera sia di quello al quale 
prima spettava, con dichiarazione che quello che prenderanno 
li Veneziani in Dalmazia al Turco sia suo, benché fosse altre 
volte dell’ Imperatore. 

Duodecimo. E acciéd ’ Impresa sia di profitto si contentino 
subito ratificare la Lega e cosi concerteranno ogni anno a 
tempo, e si elegeranno, per quanto sara possibile, li rimedii 
pid opportuni. 

Decimoterzo. S’invitano in questa Lega tutti gli altri prin- 
cipi Cristiani, e sopra tutti gli S. S. Czari di Moscovia, anche 
nell’ accettarla sia commune |’ assenso. 

Decimoquarto. Che la presente Lega non pregiudichi ad 
altre Leghe che possano esser state fatte tra le Parti, anzi si 
confermino. 
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Decimoqguinto. Che questa Lega non pregiudichi a quella 
che Sua Maesta Cesarea ha fatto con la Polonia l’anno passato, 
ma si osservi l’una e l’altra. 

Decimosesto. Che i Plenipotenziarii faranno reciproco cam- 
bio di ratificazione nel termine di un mese. 


TRANSLATION. 


Articles of the league established between his Cesarean 
Majesty, the King of Poland, and the Most Serene Republic 
of Venice, 1683. 

First. That an offensive league is entered into by Cesar, 
the King and the Republic of Poland and the Most Serene 
Republic of Venice, to remain in force until the end of the 
war, and, as defensive, to last perpetually. 

Second. That its Protector shall be the Sovereign Pontiff, 
his successors and the Holy Apostolic See—in order that none 
of the parties may withdraw from the agreement. 

Third. That the parties hereto are bound under oath to 
the maintenance by themselves and by their successors of the 
league and of all its stipulations in the best possible manner. 

Fourth. That Cardinal Pio on the part of his Cesarean 
Majesty, Cardinal Barbarino on the part of the King and 
Republic of Poland, and Cardinal Ottobone on the part of the 
Republic of Venice, shall, within the term of two months, 
affix to said league their signatures and take oath thereon in 
the hands of His Holiness. 

Fifth. That while the League is in force none of the 
parties shall come to a separate agreement with the enemy, 
alleging therefor the offer of a powerful alliance and consider- 
able advantage. 

Sizth. That his Cesarean Majesty enters into this league 
as King of Hungary and Bohemia and as Archduke of Austria; 
so that this league is binding upon the aforesaid kingdoms 
and hereditary provinces ; likewise upon the King of Poland 
with the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and upon the Republic 
of Venice with its several States. 

Seventh. That this league is directed solely against the 
Turks ; nor shall it, under any pretext whatsoever, include 
any other object. 
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Highth. His Cesarean Majesty and the King of Poland, 
with the entire kingdom, promise to act with powerful armies: 
the Republic of Venice to codperate with a strong armament 
by sea and with its troops in Dalmatia ; said mutual action to 
be continued until the establishment of peace, which it js 
hoped, with God’s help, may be glorious. 

Ninth. 1n the event that any of the parties should be 
endangered in such wise as to require the assistance of the 
allies, these promise the united support of their arms to the 
best of their power. 

Tenth. They shall do the same whenever the Council of 
War shall declare that it is necessary to place in service all 
their forces ; for this purpose the parties shall appoint officers 
of war—men of experience and specially selected for the 
position—and these shall be admitted to the Council of War. 

Eleventh. That the war shall be conducted by diversion; 
that is tosay, his Cesarean Majesty shall endeavor to regain the 
strongholds of Hungary; the King and the Republic of Poland, 
those of Carminiez and the Ukraine; the Republic of Venice, 
that which it has lost. Whatever is thus recovered shall 
belong to its original possessor, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that what the Venetians may wrest from the Turk in 
Dalmatia shall be theirs, although it belonged in former times 
to the Emperor. 

Twelfth. In order that the undertaking may be profitable 
it is agreed that the league be ratified at once, that each year 
the parties shall have an understanding and adopt, so far as 
may be possible, the most opportune measures. 

Thirteenth. All other Christian princes are invited to join 
this league, and, above all, the Czar of Muscovy ; likewise, 
in its acceptance let there be common accord. 

Fourteenth. The present league shall in no way be preju- 
dicial to other alliances which may have been formed between 
the parties ; it shall, on the contrary, confirm them. 

Fifteenth. This league shall not affect those which his 
Cesarean Majesty entered into last year with Poland; both 
are to be observed. 

Sizteenth. Within one month the Plenipotentiaries shall 
exchange their ratification of the league. 

JOSEPH SMOLINSKI. 
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The English Black Monks of St. Benedict, from the coming of St. Augustine to the 
present day, by the Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton; 2 vols. John C. Nimmo 
London : 1897. 


One would have imagined that such a book would have long 
since made its appearance. It is owing to the difficulty of 
access to ancient works on the subject, to the fact that such 
books as the Monasticon of Dugdale, and others, deal with the 
Black Monks only in connection with other orders, that we 
have here for the first time a sustained account of the English 
Benedictines for the past thirteen bundred years. The work 
is generally based upon first-hand evidence, and as a rule 
the latter has been used diligently and intelligently. The 
book throughout is remarkable for its evenness of temper 
and general fairness in treating of delicate points. The follow- 
ing summary will give the reader some idea of the contents of 
this intensely interesting and useful history. 

I. The Benedictine Constitution: The influence of any 
religious body is largely determined by the character of its rule. 
This is particularly true of the Benedictines. Properly speak- 
ing they, as an order, have no definite constitution; each mon- 
astery is rather a little family, living on friendly terms with, 
but otherwise independent of, all the others,—a characteristic 
which allows more freedom of action to individual members 
and preserves them from a narrowing *‘‘esprit de corps.’’ All 
the families are to meet at certain intervals for the discussion 
only of matters of general interest, a form of government 
adopted and expressed by the Fourth General Council of Lat- 
eran. As a consequence of such independence from central 
control, the English monasteries were, with only five excep- 
tions, subject to the bishops; as a further result, each monk 
was allowed greater freedom in the choice of occupations 
within the monastery itself. 

Il. The Monk in the World: Hence the Benedictine is so 
often found laboring in the world around him. One of the 
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leading features of the Benedictine Order was agriculture ; its 
schools are so famous as hardly to need mention: the poor 
found relief at their gates, a fact which the latter keenly 
appreciated, but only too late, after the dissolution under 
Henry VIII. Their relations to the diocesan clergy were 
quite different from what is generally supposed. The origin 
of our present parochial system is, in this author’s opinion, 
due to them,—not to the theory of a centralized operation of 
bodies of clergy united under a bishop. It is true that the 
system of vicars in churches appropriated to Benedictines 
apparently placed the diocesan clergy in an undue state of 
dependence, but it was a dependence begotten of gratitude, as 
a few figures will show. According to Gasquet, in the diocese 
of York, between the years 1501 and 1539, there were 6,190 
priests ordained, of whom 1,415 were religious and 4,698 were 
diocesan priests presented on titles furnished by a monastery 
or college, and only 77 on a title provided elsewhere. When 
the troubles of the monasteries began these numbers fell at 
once. In 1536 only 92 were ordained priests; in 1537 no or- 
dinations are recorded ; in 1538 only 20 ; in 1539 only 10. So 
that were it not for the monasteries the diocesan clergy would 
have had no living at all. In general, the author thinks that 
if the monks had vast possessions and responsibilities they 
rose nobly to what was demanded of them. 

III. The Mouk in his Monastery : The Benedictine, in con- 
trast to other religious, had more opportunity for individ- 
ual development allowed by his rule; still there are certain 
characteristics common toall houses. The author attempts to 
bring them out clearly by describing the imaginary life of John 
Weston, of Lynminster, from the time of his birth and educa- 
tion to his entrance into the order,—his daily life in the mon- 
astery, meals, studies, recreations, university life at Oxford, 
ordination, his rule of the monastery as prior, finally his death 
and burial—a picture which is painted with all the skill of an 
artist and the affection of a brother. 

[V. Women Under the Rule: Nuns practising the rule of 
St. Columba existed in the North soon after the introduction 
of Christianity, but in the South those of the Benedictine rule 
predominated ; both, however, gradually coalesced into one, 
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wherein the spirit of St. Benedict predominated. Among the 
notable nuns of old England were Hilda, at famous Whitby; 
Eanswith, in the south at Folkestone; Queen Ethelburga, 
Queen Sexburgh and others, most of whose foundations per- 
ished during the Danish invasion, few being rebuilt. The ab- 
besses had most of the privileges of abbots. Each was bound 
to do service to the crown, to supply her quota of knights for 
the king’s service ; each held her own courts for pleas of debts; 
each was elected for life, but could be deposed. Their life again 
illustrates that peculiar elasticity of the Benedictine rule ; they 
went abroad with great freedom—sometimes, like Hilda, to 
take part in a synod, journeying to London on law business, 
or like Chaucer’s Madam Eglantine to the tomb of Thomas 
the Martyr. In their convents they were engaged in intellec- 
tual pursuits; in fact, the Anglo-Saxon race was peculiarly 
rich in women of culture and learning,—for instance, Edith, 
daughter of King Edgar, Lioba of Wimborne, who was versed 
in all the liberal arts, was thoroughly acquainted with the 
writings of the Fathers and the Canon Law, and cultivated 
Latin verse. All the nuns knew Latin and conld write it. 
Besides learning, they cultivated the artof embroidery, so much 
so that their work (the opus anglicanum) was far-famed. Asa 
result the convents became the great educational centers for 
girls and even for little hoys. To sum up in the words of Dom 
Gasquet: ‘‘Benedictine nuns were indeed not of the world, but 
they were in it, actively and intelligently, to do a good work to 
it,—to elevate, to console, to purify and to bless.”’ 

V. History of the Order—(a) Early Period: The long and 
glorious record of the English Benedictines opened with the 
landing of Augustine in the Island of Thanet, as tradition puts 
it. At first they met with a certain jealousy on the part of 
some of the old British monks in the West, whose hate for the 
Saxon kept them from joining in the work of conversion, but 
the latter finally either disappeared or were assimilated. 
The work both of civilization and of building of the order, car- 
ried on so successfully by Wilfrid, Benet Biscop and Bede was 
Swept away by the fierce Danish invasions. Again, under 


Dunstan’s guidance, they took up the noble work, meeting 
with great assistance from the pious King Edgar. (b) Norman 
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Conquest. Under the Normans another kind of devastation 
came in, consisting chiefly in the change from English to 
Norman monks; other changes affected the ritual, and were 
chiefly accomplished under the Norman Lanfranc. Immedi- 
ately afterwards begins the golden age of monasticism, which 
is characterized by the inauguration in the Fourth General 
Council of Lateran (A. D. 1215) of a closer confederation of 
the hitherto rather independent houses. 

(c). The Dissolution: The suppression of monasteries had 
a precedent as early as the time of King Henry V, who in 1414 
suppressed the alien friaries. Wolsey added another by sup- 
pressing thirty native monasteries, so that when Henry VIII. 
began his nefarious work he had at least the small excuse of 
not inaugurating the movement. The tale of injustice, as told 
by Dom Gasquet, needs no additional comment ; suffice it to 
say, in the author’s words, that at the time of the suppression 
the monks were living lives of edifying observance, and that 
therefore the excuse of Froude’s saint was worthless. 

(d). Restoration: We now come upon a period of Catholic 
church history than which a sadder cannot be found in all its 
range; and although the narration of it will perhaps offend 
certain susceptibilities, the author has done so with a balance 
of judgment, charity and restraint of feeling that place both 
his facts and his intentions above suspicion. The restoration 
of the Benedictines is intimately connected with it. As is 
well known, the Catholics in England from the year 1580 were 
mainly in charge of the Jesuit order, of whom the first and 
ablest representatives were the famous Robert Parsons and 
Edmund Campion. Around these two men centered the polit- 
cal intrigues that resulted in the direst consequences to the po- 
litical status of the suffering English Catholics. There arose, 
in consequence, a new party among the diocesan clergy, whose 
sardinal principles were the retention of the old English epis- 
copate and the adoption of a policy of conciliation toward the 
existing Protestant government. In the very teeth of persecu- 
tion, inthe very prisons, the two parties maintained a conflict 
terribly ruinous to the Catholic Church and cynically fomented 
by the agents of the government,—a conflict which it is simply 
heartrending to contemplate, into the details of which the 
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Jd 


reader may at his leisure enter. We shall only cite the histo- 
rian’s words: *‘Totheservicesof Parsons . . . the world 
will continue to bear witness in spite of all his failings. Yet 
his existence was not necessary to the greatness of his order. 
Its glory needs him not, and without detracting either from 
his merits or his powers the disciples of Ignatius may still 
assure themselves that their body hath many a worthier son 
than he.’’! The controversy, however painful, merits a place 
ina history of the English Benedictines from the fact that the 
diocesan clergy favored, as a counterpoise to the control of the 
Jesuits, the re-establishment of the Black Monks in England, 
which the former as vehemently opposed. 

In the end England was de facto opened to the Benedic- 
tines in 1602. The next step was to graft the new Benedictines, 
who had come from Spain and Italy, upon the old historic 
tree. This was done in 1607, when before Sigebert Buckley, 
the last survivor of the old order in England, the new mis- 
sionaries came and made their profession. Buckley also dele- 
gated his authority over the old English congregation to the 
Italian superior. Then came an attempt at a union of all the 
English Benedictines, which resulted, in 1619, in their being 
put under the subjection of the Spanish general, although the 
old character of local independence was zealousy guarded. 
This subjection came to an end in 1661. From that time to 
the present day the work of Father Taunton deals with the 
internal organization of the order, its relations to the vicars- 
apostolic and the re-establishment of thé hierarchy, the his- 
tory of the various monasteries of St. Gregory, St. Lawrence, 
St. Malo, Lambspring, Cambrai and others. 

It is certain that the Benedictines were much beloved in 
“Merry England.’’ But if they brought to England in the 
past many of the blessings of religion and civilization, and 
were, in consequence, the recipients of the deep gratitude of 
the English people, it was largely due to the fact that they 
understood and accommodated themselves to the genius of the 


‘It is but justice to refer the reader to the critieisms of this work in the Month (December 
18%), The Revue Bénédictine, for the same month, gives a flattering notice, adding on this 
point, ** Je ne sais si l’on doit souscrire absolument 4 tous les jugements portés par l’auteur 
sur la conduite des Jesuites en Angleterre; peut-@tre sur certains points y avait-il lieu d’étre 
plus réservé.’’ In the Tablet of December 25, 1897, and January 1, 1898, will be found the 
letters exchanged between Father Taunton and Rey, J. H. Pollen, 8. J., relative to this work. 
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land. ‘‘ Nowhere,’’ says our author, ‘‘did the sons of St, 
Benedict identify themselves with the land and link themselves 
in love with the people, as in England. Here they were racy 
of the soil, and in English Benedictine hearts love of country 
existed side by side with love of their state. 


39 


La Personne Humaine. L'Abbé C. Piat. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1897; pp. 404. 

The Abbé Piat, whose monographs on leading problems in 

psychology have been ‘‘crowned’’ by the French Academy 
and highly appreciated outside of France, contributes in the 
present volume an interesting study on a larger and more im- 
portant subject. Human personality is a comprehensive topic, 
the discussion of which ranges over almost the entire field of 
psychological fact and theory. But its practical bearings are 
manifold and far-reaching, touching the very quick of our 
individual and social existence. M. Piat has kept these vari- 
ous aspects quite clearly in view without losing sight of the 
fundamental concept. Adopting the empirical method, he 
confronts the deliverances of consciousness with the facts of 
science, profits by the results of analysis and criticism, yet 
avoids that extreme of phenomenalism which reduces to a 
mere husk the rich content of mental activity. While the 
value of the introspective method is thus brought into the 
foreground, our author does not seem to realize how fully he is 
in accord with the progressive psychology of the day. At 
times, in fact, he speaks as though experiment had altogether 
banished introspection from modern research,—a charge which 
is too sweeping, since it is generally recognized that experi- 
ment has its chief value as an aid to and control upon self- 
observation. 

In a preliminary chapter the actual state of the problem is 
formulated. According to the elder theory, the human person 
isa substance endowed with freedom ; according to more recent 
views which reject both substance and liberty, personality is 
simply a complex idea or a synthesis of mental states which 
owes its unity to codrdination or to the organism or to a fusion 
of many conscious groups bound together by the law of finality. 
Preferring the former definition, M. Piat proposes to show that 
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“it does not disappear entirely in view of the observations and 
refined experiments of contemporary psychology,” but is capa- 
ble of adaptation to the facts. For this purpose he takes as 
characteristic phenomena Perception, Reflection and the Idea 
of Responsibility, and to the study of each devotes one of the 
main divisions of his work. 

The verdict of introspection is that personality, far from 
being a mere codrdination of mental phenomena, supposes a 
subject; its unity isabsolute. Consciousness and memory are 
manifestations, not constituents, of our personal identity ; and 
this identity is ‘‘the permanence of an active principle which 
constitutes our being.’’ What, then, is to be thought of those 
‘alterations of personality’? which have recently been the 
subject of such careful study? The answer is that, supposing 
these ‘‘facts’’ (as is not yet the case) to be fully established, 
they indicate, not a division of the normal Ego, but the sub- 
stitution of a new Ego. Both the normal and the abnormal 
Ego spring from the same source, whether they appear suc- 
cessively or simultaneously. And the very fact that one con- 
sciousness disappears only to reappear after a longer or shorter 
interval, sufficiently proves that behind all these shifting ap- 
pearances there is a permanent something. 

This view is strengthened by the analysis of Reflection. Man 
not only thinks ; he knows his thought, and thereby puts forth 
anenergy which passes beyond the range of sense and imagina- 
tion to the plane of abstract and universal ideas. So essen- 
tially human is this power of reflection that it cannot be 
accounted for by any evolutionist hypothesis. Neither in 
instinct norin animal ‘‘language’’ do we find a trace of reflect: 
ing consciousness. And after all too much stress has been 
laid on this problem of our origin. Whatever our ancestry 
may have been, we know that we are capable of reflection and 
have a sense of duty: this is the point that must be safe- 
guarded. 

To treat such problems adequately a much longer discus- 
sion would be required than was possible in M. Piat’s volume. 
The very clearness of his exposition and the frankness with 
Which he faces each difficulty make one regret the enforced 
conciseness. He is happier in the final section, which deals 
with the Idea of Responsibility, the specific mark of personality. 
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Here, of course, the freedom of the will is the dominant 
note, and with it the verdicts of consciousness, science and 
reason accord. Inthe normal man the deliverance of con- 
sciousness on this point is unmistakable: freedom isa fact, and 
this fact explains the idea of responsibility,—an’ explanation 
that is possible in no other way. On the other hand, the con- 
ditions of responsibility are complex, and therefore subject to 
variation or even derangement. The causes which produce 
this rupture are manifold. The first consists in the progres- 
sive abuse of freedom. Repeated deviation from the path of 
rectitude weakens the natural force of will and deadens the 
moral sense. Then comes the exhaustion of degeneracy 
brought about by excesses of fortune good or evil, by over- 
work and by alcoholism, so many fatal germs that develop 
rapidly in our modern civilization and that flourish pernici- 
ously in an atmosphere heated by intellectual revolution and 
tainted by the exhalation of a pornographic press. With 
such an environment, little wonder that the worst of inherited 
traits become more and more pronounced. But all these varia- 
tions, keenly noted as they are by scientific research, by no 
means demolish the psychological foundation of responsibility; 
they only serve to mark off its limits and teach us its true value. 

Examined, finally, in the light of metaphysical reason, the 
idea of responsibility withstands the criticism of the deter- 
minist school. For it can be shown that the self-determina- 
tion of the will involves no contradiction, and that its deter- 
minations, though spontaneous, cannot be regarded as the play 
of chance or caprice. 

In this brief outline of M. Piat’s work many details of 
analysis which are its charm have been passed over. They, 
moreover, naturally refer the reader to the author’s previous 
publications, and, in some instances, open up lines of thought 
which one might follow to the ultimate problems of philoso- 
phy. This suggestiveness and the adaptation of the treatise 
to modern views and methods give the book its actuality as 
well as its value. 


U’Hypnotisme Frano R.P.Coconnier, O. P. Paris: Lecoffre, 1897; pp. 
xii ++ 438. 
This work, from the pen of the professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at the Catholic University of Freiburg, bears on its 
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first page the appiobation of two other professors in the same 
institution. On the last page of the text we read that hypno- 
tism as here treated ‘‘is not, in itself, diabolical ; is not, in 
itself, injurious; issometimes permitted.’’ These conclusions 
apply only to hypnotism pure and simple, the author having 
carefully and repeatedly brushed aside the phenomena of mag- 
netism, telepathy, occultism and the like. In the same judi- 
cious spirit, he presents the arguments both of those who 
condemn hypnotism and of those who favor it. His own ver- 
dict, based upon a close examination of facts and of principles, 
is favorable. In explaining his position, he emphasizes the 
views of great theologians like St. Thomas, Albertus Magnus 
and Suarez, and shows that they harmonize with the established 
teaching of modern physiology and psychology. The essential 
element in hypnosis is suggestion. Hypnosis, in fact, is defined 
as ‘‘a sleep or a state analogous to sleep in which the psychical 
activity of the subject is influenced and directed from without 
by verbalsuggestion.’’ Especially important is the réle played 
by the imagination. When we remember how powerfully this 
faculty, even in ordinary conditions, affects the organic pro- 
cesses, we find a ready explanation of those modifications 
produced by hypnotic suggestion in various bodily functions. 
On the moral side, it is pointed out that the actual possession 
of consciousness and the actual control or direction of one’s 
activity are not so necessarily bound up in man’s nature that 
they can never be dispensed with. Hence, to hypnotize or to 
be hypnotized is not in itself immoral; though of course, 
wrong may be committed where hypnotism is employed with- 
out proper motives or for an evil purpose. The fact, finally, 
that hypnosis has been used with good results in so many cases 
of functional disorder proves its therapeutic value and shows 
that it is not, of itself and essentially, injurious. 


Hypnotism and Its Application to Practical Medicine. Otto Georg Wetterstrand, 
M.D. Trans. by Henrik G. Petersen, M. D. With medical letters on hypno- 
suggestion, etc., by Petersen. G. P. Putnam’sSons, New York, 1897. Pp. 166. 


In most of the works that deal with hypnotism the theoret- 
ical and psychological aspects occupy the foreground. The 
present volume, by a physician of Stockholm, is altogether 
therapeutic, and therefore practical. Such allegiance in matter 
of theory as is acknowledged is paid to the school of Nancy ; 
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the efficacy of suggestion is emphasized throughout. The list 
of cases treated includes neuralgia, epilepsy, hysteria, rheum- 
atism, asthma, consumption, diseases of heart, stomach and 
kidneys. The conclusion based on this clinical evidence is 
thus stated: ‘‘If asked which diseases are most adapted to 
treatment by suggestive therapeutics, the answer is,—func- 
tional nervous diseases’’ Again, ‘‘in all diseases where 
the will has been enfeebled, and where it is important to 
strengthen it, the psychic treatment possesses great advan- 


tages.’’ Finally, attention is called to its effect when neces.. 


sary to reform character. On the other hand, no claim is 
made for the permanency of such cures; hypnosis, in this 
respect, is neither better nor worse than remedies ordinarily 
prescribed. Butif it beasked ‘‘whether hypnotic treatment by 
a competent physician involves any danger to the patient’s life 
or health, the answer must be in the negative.’’ This verdict 
is based upon hypnosis induced about sixty thousand times. 
The method itself ‘‘ is based on a thorough psychic treatment, 
and its often observed effects are just so many proofs that our 
thoughts possess a great power over our bodies, when the will, 
in a certain degree, is limited and inactive. It is difficult for 
the medical profession of to-day to acknowledge this; as 
Bernheim says, they believe themselves able to explain all the 
secrets of life by mechanical, physical and chemical laws, 
without taking into consideration that the mind also has 
something to do with the human organism, and that, he con- 
tinues, there exists a psycho-therapy as surely as a psycho- 
biology.”’ 


Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology. Marie de Manacéine. 
London: Walter Scott, 1897. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York). Pp. VII + 341. 

This is an English edition of a work already published in 
Russian and in French. It brings together systematically a 
large number of interesting facts concerning an important psy- 
chological problem, and gives very complete bibliographies on 
each phase of the subject. More attention might have been 
given to the Aristotelian view of sleep, a view which accords 
in large part with the determinations of modern science. 
Recent investigation has busied itself to a considerable extent 
with the physiological conditions on which sleep depends, 
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and, as a consequence, various explanations are in the field. 
The vasomotor theory lays stress on changes in the circulation, 
especially on cerebral anemia. The chemical theory insists 
on the fact that the supply of oxygen to the brain is lowered, 
or on the other fact that poisons accumulate in the tissues. 
According to eminent histologists, sleep occurs when the nerve 
currents are broken either by the retraction of the cells or by 
the relaxation of the neuroglia. The author of this work ad- 
vocates the psycho-physiological theory, which is summarized 
in the formula: Sleep is the resting-time of consciousness. 
From this point of view various phenomena, both of normal 
and of abnormal sleep are discussed. The chapter on dreams 
is specially interesting. It does not solve all the problems, 
but it presents very forcibly an idea that was familiar to the 
older philosophy—the greater liberty of mind when the avenues 
of sense are closed. ‘‘In the psychic life of sleep we are brought 
into a vaguer and larger world than we:are conscious of during 
waking life, the world of our once-forgotten past, and the 
world, it may be also, of the forgotten past of the race.”’ 


The Philosophical Basis of Economics ; a word to the so¢iologist. By Sidney Sher- 
wood, Ph. D., Philadelphia. American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1897. pp. 92. 

Dr. Sherwood’s monograph is a protest, first, against the 
dominant tendency of modern scientific thinking to ignore 
psychic phenomena and to regard only physical phenomena as 
having reality ; and, second, against the attempt of the current 
sociology—‘* which undertakes to apply to human activities 
the physical form of the evolutionary principle’’—to-arrogate 
to itself the title of ‘‘ the master science of psychical activity.”’ 
Economics, in the widest sense, is this ‘‘ mdster science.”’ 

We give below a resume of Dr.. Sherwood’s argument,—in 
his own language for the most part : 

The typical scientist of this century scorns philosophy and 
deductive thinking. He pushes his distrust of the psychical 
to the extreme of studying only the physical. Matter and its 
activities are to him the only reality, and no method of research 
isreliableexceptinduction. Philosophy isa mere figment of the 
brain. True science sees with eyes, hears with ears, feels with 
fingers, rests only on tangible evidence. Yet there is a psychi- 
cal Hgo, to deny whose existence is suicidal to science, and 
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which is the source of various other psychical phenomena which 
science must study, if it would be consistent. The go, or the 
individual mind, works in association with other minds, like 
itself, and produces lawsand a political organization and various 
social institutions. It changes the flora and fauna of the con- 
tinents. It plans and shapes the destiny of other men. These 
are all phenomena as real as the flora and the fauna themselves, 
yet they are psychical phenomena, neglected by the positive 
science of the age. At the eleventh hour, science has begun to 
recognize its former unscientific neglect of psychical phenomena 
and is rapidly directing research into religion, folk-lore, lan- 
guage, arts, customs, governments, industries, and other sub- 
jective activities of men. This last state threatens to be 
worse than the first, for in these efforts science has shown 
a dangerous tendency to use methods, and to assume points of 
view characteristic of physical science. This is essentially un- 
scientific. It must be recognized that in studying character- 
istic human activities, whether individual or social, we havea 
new order of facts essentially different from the physical. 

Psychical processes are directed by mind towards chosen 
ends, while physical processes go on, independently of any dis- 
coverable teleology. Science must recognize this fact and must 
study human activities, not as physical phenomena, but as 
psychical. Science can not explain the existence of a railroad 
in the same manner as it explains the existence of a river. 
The forces which produced the railroad are not explicable by 
physical laws. A railroad is a psychical institution. The 
active or efficient cause is the human will. 

The psychical sciences are as clear in their scope as are the 
physical sciences. Mind is no more elusive a fact for science 
than ‘‘ matter’’ or ‘‘force.’’ We live in the midst of psychi- 
cal realities,—public opinion, law, custom, social institutions, 
traditional morality, courtesy of friendship and of business, 
customary prices—facts all, — intangible creations of the minds 
of the members of society. These things which make society 
are psychical forces and no less real than the physical. It is 
imperative to write psychical causation in terms of human will. 
To make social activity intelligible to us science must so ex- 
plain it. Science must conform to the nature of the human 
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mind and must thus explain human achievement as the teleo- 
logical result of forces guided by human intelligence. Man’s 
will thus becomes the dominating element in social causation. 

Social forces are psychical in their nature, and psychical 
forces proceed from the acts of individual minds. On this 
individual basis the structure of society is built up and social 
activities arecarried on. The controlling force in social causa- 
tion, then, is human choice, and we must perforce take the 
individual as the integral unit, for there is no choice but in- 
dividual choice. The term ‘‘social will’’ is an acknowledged 
metaphor. There is nosuch unity in society that we can speak 
of a social will, irrespective of the individual wills, which 
decide and move the whole mass. 

Not only are social activities best explained by resolution 
into the acts and chances of individuals, but the very struct- 
ure of society itself—the social groups—must be so explained. 

Any explanation of the state which does not find the causes 
of its existence and its development in the conscious acts of 
individuals does not find the distinctive nature of social causa- 
tion. The same country, physically considered, is the home 
in historic succession of very different nations. The difference 
is due, not to the character of physical surroundings, but to 
psychical differences. It is not even biological differences be- 
tween the North American Indian and the European which 
have changed the course of history on this continent. It is 
the psychical differences of the two peoples. Again, it is the 
psychical differences between the Spaniard and the Englishman 
which have made the latter the successful colonizer of America. 
Further, at every stage of growth of English settlement in 
America, the form of government, the nature of the political 
organization, are only to be explained by analyzing the fact 
backward into the choices of the individuals concerned. They 
have at every step made the state. They have changed it and 
developed it. Astate is thus built of human choices. Politi- 
cal structure is nothing other than a system of habitual choices 


-of the individuals who constitute it. It is nowhere physical 


or tangible. It cannot be squared to the tests of physical 
science. The stuff which makes it is the desires and the will 
of its individual constituents. We understand this as prac- 
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tical politicians. As scientific sociologists we befog it with 
metaphors about the body politic. 

There is no grouping of individuals ‘ito family, religious, 
political, or industrial bodies which merges the wants, the in- 
terests, the capacities, the choices, the activities of the indi- 
vidual in the life of the body. Always and everywhere the 
individual stands alone. The psychical structures which we 
call social institutions are simply individual choices hardened 
into habits. The science of social man must stick closely to 
this fundamental fact and build upon it. 

The individualistic explanation of society is alone adequate 
to explain social evolution. The direction of social change 
depends thus upon the choices of individuals, and these choices 
are in their last analysis economic choices. The economic law 
—greatest utility with least sacrifice—is the generic law of 
human activity, both that which is directed to preserve the 
status and that which aims at social evolution. 

Admitting the universality of the thesis that the principle 
of utility is the determinant in human choice, economics, of 
which the generic law is utility, becomes the master science of 
psychical activities ; and sociology one of the special economic 
sciences. 

The tendency of sociology to explain society by extending 
the operation of the cosmic laws of matter beyond biology into 
the psychical phenomena of society, and thus to work out a 
physical science of society is really unintelligible. It does 
violence toour primary judgments. In not taking the individu- 
alistic view of social causation sociology violates the most 
fundamental of axiomatic truths. 

Further, sociology can not make good its claim to be the 
master science of man’s activities, for it studies man simply 
with reference to his association with other men. It cannot 

include the sciences which assume the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual and explain man’s actions always in terms of the in- 
dividual. To make society intelligible we must accept the 
principle of economic selection, or utility, as the universal law 
of social causation, and, in our science of society, we must 
abandon the unscientific attempt of the earlier sociology to 
wrest the laws of physical causation into an impossible explana- 
ion of the teleological phenomena of men in society. 
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The twenty-sixth annual convention of the National 
Prison Association was held in San Antonio, Tex., during the 
first days of December. The delegates were largely men and 
women actively connected with prisons, such as wardens, direc- 
tors of boys’ and girls’ reformatories. The chief topics of dis- 
cussion were Convict Labor, Employment of Convicts where pro- 
ductive labor is forbidden, Reform of Criminal Jurisprudence, 
Prison Discipline and Parole Law. An extended and spirited 
discussion of corporal punishment took place. The delegates 
from South and West, chiefly Texas, Colorado, Missouri, and 
Arkansas, where it is actually employed, favored it strongly 
as part of regular prison discipline. 

— The Committee on Criminal Law Reform recognizing 
the alarming progress of crime, recommended the following 
measures of reform and prevention as far as they are practical: 
Greater security of punishment; doing away with all techni- 
calities in trials; abolishment of juries, making conviction 
more summary and trial more speedy ; depriving defendants 
of the right to appeal to higher court ; offering rewards for 
the discovery and conviction of criminals; sterilization of de- 
fectives, both moral and physical; abolishment of poverty ; 
removing or restricting the power to pardon; prohibiting the 
use of intoxicating liquors; reconstruction of the ethical code 
of lawyers; curing important defects in the law as distin- 
guished from its enforcement ; developing a scientific mother- 
hood; State regulation of marriage; restricting immigration; 
popular education and colonization of criminals; the reforma- 
tion of criminals by the abolishment of the definite sentence. 


——The Bulletin of the Department of Labor for No- 
vember, 1897, contains a summary of the forthcoming Ninth 
Special Keport of the Commissioner of Labor, on the Italians 
inChicago. The report is the result of an investigation, com- 
menced in April, 1896, into the social and economic condition 
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of Italian families residing in the slum districts of Chicago, 
In all, 1,348 families, embracing 6,773 persons, were investi- 
gated. The report promises to be an important contribution 
to social and economic science, and its value is enhanced by 
the fact that the investigation has been conducted along the 
same lines as the Department’s wider investigation into the 
slums of great cities in 1893. Comparison is thus made pos- 
sible between the conditions of this particular race and those 
of the slum population as a whole. Statistical tables have a 
value that only the trained student of social conditions can 
appreciate to the full, but much of the data in this report is 
brought out in such a way that it can not fail to bring facts in 
a very vivid way before readers of every sort. The discussion 
of the matter of the food of these families, for example, gives 
us a picture whose significance it is hard to miss. The diet- 
aries of some of the laboring men were gotten for the month of 
August, and the ‘‘ menus”’ speak for themselves, —for example: 


‘“No. 14. Age 23; single. Eats no breakfast. Lunch: 
Ham or sausage with bread and peppers. Supper: Occasion- 
ally, round steak; usually, macaroni ‘only, or potatoes and 
cabbage; beer unknown.” 


Or, again : 

‘* Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. Day laborers. Food for each, breakfast 
and lunch: Five cents’ worth of summer sausage; 1 pound 
bread. Supper: Three boiled eggs or head cheese; bread. 


Here is one of the most elaborate menus: 

‘No. 13. Age 24; single; day laborer. Breakfast and 
lunch: One pound pork chops every morning, one-half for 
breakfast and one-half for lunch; peppers three times per 
week ; bread and five cents worth of beer daily. Supper: 
Macaroni and beans, or peppers and potatoes, or beef and 
potatoes (beef three times per week); five cents worth of beer. 


These men are all single. Some notion may be gleaned of 
what the ‘‘dietary’’ of a man of family would look like from 
the table giving the average weekly cost of food as reported 
by 742 families. A family of six persons expend for food 
$4.28 per week, and a family of ten $8.37 per week. If one 
wishes to know how some of the other half live, the data can 
be found here in abundance, and even those who grow weary 
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of statistics can find enough outside the statistical tables to 
form a very good pcture. For the careful student of social 
economics the report will be most valuable. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was held in Nashville, during the week 
beginning December13th. One hundred delegates were present, 
representing international, national, state and local labor unions 
with a membership of about a million. Samuel Gompers was 
re-elected president, this being his sixteenth term. The next 
convention will be held in Kansas City, in December 1898. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the convention were the 
following : Favoring reasonable restrictions of immigration on 
the lines of educational tests as proposed in the Lodge bill; 
favoring government ownership of telegraph lines; demanding 
the appointment of factory inspectors where such do not exist ; 
demanding the amendment of the Constitution so that the 
Supreme Court may not have power to set aside laws enacted 
by the people, and a like limitation of the powers of State 
Supreme Courts ; protesting against the annexation of Hawaii, 
against anti-scalping legislation, and against the appointment 


of Judge Paxson, of Pennsylvania, as member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





NECROLOGY. 


Louis Mas-Latrie, professor of Diplomatic Science in the 
Ecole des Chartes of Paris, died January 3, 1897, at the age 
of eighty-two. He did a great deal for the science of history 
in France by his influence, teaching and writings. A specialist 
in oriental history, he devoted most of his energies to the 
medieval history of the isle of Cyprus. Prominent among 
his works we may mention: Inscriptions de Chypre et de 
Constantinople, 1 vol. 1850; Histoire de l’isle de Chypre sous le 
regne des princes de la maison de Lusignan, 3 vols. in 8. 1852- 
1861; Traités de paix et de commerce et documents divers con- 
cernant les relations des chrétiens avec les Arabes de l’afrique 
septentrionale au moyen-dge, 2 vols. in 8. 1865-1873; Docu- 
ments nouveaux servant de preuves 4 l’histoire de l’isle de 
Chypre sous le regne des princes de la maison de Lusignan, 1 
vol. in 4. 1882.’’ He composed also the Dictionnaire de statis- 
tique religieuse in the Theological Encyclopedia of Migne, and 
in 1889 he published his Trésor de chronologie, d’ histoire, et de 
geographie 1 vol. in fol. A complete bibliography of Mas- 
Latrie’s works appeared in the Polybiblion February, 1897. 


Louis Viviers de Saint-Martin, died January 3, 1897, aged 96 
years. He commenced his geographical publications in 1822. 
His chief work is the Dictionnaire de géographie universelle, 
in 7 volumes in 4. (1877-1895.) He was not spared to finish 
the superb atlas which will accompany the work. It will, 
however, be completed by those who were identified with him 
inhislabors. A listof his publications appears in the Polybib- 


lion, February, 1897. 


Karl Weierstrass, the eminent mathematician, professor at the 
Berlin University since 1864, died February 14, at the age of 
eighty-one. His greatest work was done in analytical, alge- 
braic and elliptic functions. His writings appeared in the 
Journal de Crelle, and in the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy. 
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The academy has collected and published them all under the 
name Mathematische Werke in 8 volumes, three of Memoirs 
and five of his Lectures. The great man was a devoted Cath- 
olic, his father having been a convert. 
Emil Lamp read an interesting account of his life before the 
Physics Society of Berlin March 5. Another appeared in the 
2evue des Questions Scientifiques, in which we find described 
a touching testimonial to the great mathematician. When he 
was unable to leave his house, owing to the infirmities of age, 
his former students arranged to visit him regularly in turn, to 
converse with him on scientific questions and current happen- 


ings, in all of which he retained an active interest to the last. 


Albert Lecoy de la Marche, assistant director of the historical 
section of the National Archives of Paris, and former professor 
of the Catholic Institute, died February 22, 1897. A devoted 
Catholic, he published a large number of polemical works on 
history, bearing chiefly on the thirteenth century. The fol- 
lowing are among his writings: De l’autorité de Gregoire de 
Tours: étude critique sur le texte de l’histoire des Francs, 1 
vol., 1861; Histoire de V’histoire, 1 vol., 1862. La chaire 


Francaise au moyen-dge, specialement au XIII. siécle, 1 vol., 
1868. Le Roi René, 2 vols. in 8, 1875 ; La Sociéte au XIII. 
siécle, in 12, 1880; Saint Martin, 1887. Saint Louis, son gouv- 
ernement et sa politique, 1887. Le treiziéme siécle littéraire et 
scientifique, 1 vol., 1888. Le treizieme siécle artistique, 1 vol., 
1884, Les relations politiques de la France avec le royaume de 
Majorque, 1 vol., 1892; La peinture religieuse, 1 vol. in 4, 1892. 


Henry Drummond, professor at the University of Glasgow, 
died March 11, aged 45. His best known works are: Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, 1883 ; Natural Law and Miracles, 
1885; The Greatest Thing in the World, 1890; Programme of 
Christianity, an address, 1894; The Lowell Lectures on the 
Ascent of Man, 1894. A study on Drummond by W. R. 
Nicoll may be found in the March Contemporary Review. 


Antoine @Abbadie, astronomer, geodetist, geographer, physi- 
cian, numismatist, philologian, died March 20, at the age of 
87. While still a young man, he conceived the project of ex 
ploring Africa. Having prepared himself by six years study, 
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during which time he went to Brazil to observe the variations 
in the magnetic needle, he set about the work in 1836. He 
spent ten years exploring Ethiopia, achieving scientific results 
of the greatest value. His principal writings are: Catalogue 
raisonné de manuscrits éthiopiens, 1 vol. in 4, 1859. Resumé 
géodésique des positions déterminées en Ethiopie, 1 vol. in 4, 
1859. Géodésie d’Ethiopie ou Triangulation d’une partie 
de la haute Ethiopie, 4 vol. in 4, 1860-1873 ; Observations rel- 
atives a la physique du globe, faites au Brésil et en Ethiopie, 
1 vol. in 4, 1873; Dictionnaire de la langue Amariiiiia, 1 
vol. in 8. D’Abbadie was a fervent Catholic. During his ex- 
plorations in Ethiopia, he was constantly making exertions to 
implant the Catholic faith there. It was at his suggestion 
that Gregory XVI. sent missionaries to carry on the work. 
When the Société Scientifique,:of Brussels, whose object is to 
show, by facts, the harmony of science and faith, was 
founded in 1876, D’ Abbadie was an enthusiastic promoter of 
the organization, having been one of its presidents. He pub- 
lished in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques, the organ of 
the society, a work on the abolition of African slavery. He 
gave his estate, called Abbadia, in Southern France, to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris. The academy may carry on 
any kind of research, found laboratories and the like, as it 
wishes, provided that vivisection be never practiced ; it must 
rent the land to thirty-five farmers who are now on the estate, 
to their children, or, these lacking, preferably to Basques. 
The conditions of the grant provide furthermore for the estab- 
lishment of an observatory at Abbadia, where a catalogue of 
500,000 stars must be made, the work to be confided to relig- 
ious and to be completed before 1950. Other details may be 
found in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques, April, 1897. 


Henri d’Orleans, Duc d’Aumale, a member of the French Acad 
emy, died May 6, at his residence in Zucco, Sicily, aged 75. 
He wrote a number of works, the chief among them being 
‘* Histoire des princes de Condé,”’ in 6 volumes. 


Duilhe de Saint-Projet. professor of Apologetics and Rector of 
the Catholic Institute of Toulouse, died May 17, aged 75. His 
principal work, ‘‘ Apologie scientifique de la foi Catholique,’ 
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has been translated into several languages. By his teaching, 
his writings, and his activity in the establishment of the Inter- 
national Catholic Congresses he rendered enduring service to 
the Church. 


Francisco Garcia Ayuso, a Spanish philologian, died May 16. 
His best known works are a comparative grammar of Indo- 
European languages and a study on the relations of philology 
to Sanscrit. He also made studies on the Iranians and 
Zoroaster. 


Edmond Le Blant, member of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres, as remarkable in his devotion to religion as 
to learning, died July 6, aged 79. Though employed for 
thirty years in the department of finance of the French Gov- 
ernment, he was a constant student, and he left many proofs 
of great erudition in his archaeological works. In 1883 he 
was made director of the Ecole de Rome, which position he 
retained till 1889. A large number of articles from his pen 
appeared in the Mémories de Vacadémie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres, the Revue archéologique, the Gazette archéo- 
logique, the Memoires et Bulletins de la Société nationale des 
Antiquaires de France, the Gazette de beauz-arts and the 
Correspondant. Aside from them, his principal works are: 
Histoire artistique industrielle et commerciale de la porcelaine, 
3 vols. in 4, 1861 ; Les inscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule 
antérieures au VIII. siécle, 2 vols., 4, 1856-1865; Manuel d’ 
epigraphie chrétienne, 1 vol. in 12, 1869; Nouveau receuil des 
inscriptions de la Gaule antérieures au VIII. siécle, 1 vol., 4, 
1889. Jacquement was associated with him in preparing his 
history of porcelain. 


Etienne Vacherot died July 28, aged 87. He led an active 
life, having been an energetic leader in the rationalistic and 
democratic movements in France. He published the Cours 
@ histoire dela philosophie morale of V. Cousin in five volumes, 
and many articles in the Revwe des Deux-Mondes. He is the 
author of the following works also: Histoire critique de l’école 


- @Alexandrie, 3 vols., 1846-1851: La Métaphysique et la 


Science, 2 vols., in 8 or 3 vols. in 12 ; La Démocratie, 1 vol. in 
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12, 1860 ; Essais de philosophie critique, 1 vol. in 8, 1864; La 
religion, 1 vol. in 8, 1868; La Science et la Conscience, 1 vol, 
in 12, 1870; Le nouveau spiritualisme, 1 vol. in 8, 1884. 


Franciscus Xavier Simonet, professor of Arabic at the Univer. 
sity of Grenada, died at Madrid, July 9. His reputation rests 
chiefly on the edition of a Spanish Martyrology in Arabic, 
with a Latin translation and annotations in Spanish. He pub- 
lished also a Glossaria de las voces ibericas y latinas usadas 
entre los Mozarabes, Madrid, 1889 in 4, and Tercero concilio 
Toletano, Madrid, 1881. 


Alfred von Arneth, director of the archives of Vienna since 
1868, died July 30, aged 78. He acquired a great reputation 
by his writings on Austria in the eighteenth century, particu- 
larly on Maria Theresa. His chief worksare; Prinz Eugen von 
Savoyen, Wien 1858, 3vols. Maria Theresia’s erste Regierungs 
jahre, Wien 1863, 1 vol. Maria ‘Theresia und Marie Antoinette, 
Ihr Briefwechsel wahrend der Jahre, 1770-1780, Wien 1865. 
Maria Theresia und Joseph II. Ihre Correspondenz sammt 
Briefen Joseph IT. an seinem Bruder Leopold, Wien 1867, 
3 vols. Maria Theresia nach dem Erbefolgekriege, Wien 
1869. Joseph II. und Leopold von Tuscana, Ihr Briefwechsel, 
Wien 1872. Marie Antoinette, correspondence sécréte entre 
Marie Thérése et le comte de Mercy-Argenteau, Paris, 1874, 3 
vols. Maria Theresia und der siebenjaihrige Krieg, Wien 1875, 
2vols. Maria Theresia’s letzte Regierungszeit, Wien 1876-79. 
4 vols. Die Wiener Universitit unter Maria Theresia, Wien 
1879. Briefe der Kaiserin Maria Theresia an ihre Kinder 
und Freunde, Wien 1881, 4 vols. Correspondance sécréte du 
Comte de Mercy Argenteau avec Joseph II. et le Comte de 
Kaunitz, Paris, 1891, 2 vols. Aus meinem Leben, Stuttgart, 
1893, 2 vols. In addition to this long list of works, von 
Arneth published many articles in reviews, chiefly in the 
Archiv fiir Osterreichische Geschichte. 


Leon Gautier, professor of paleography in the Ecole des 
Chartes of Paris, died suddenly, August 25, after a long 
active life consecrated entirely to religion and science. The 
following are his best known publications: An edition of 
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the poetical works of Adam de St. Victor, 2 vols. in 18. His- 
toire de la poésie liturgique au moyen-age, Paris, 1886. Epo 
pées frangaises, 2° edit., Paris, 1878-97, 5 vols. Chanson de 
Roland, Paris, 1872. LaChevalerie, Paris, 1884. He published 
numerous apologetical and popular doctrinal works, and was 
identified with many periodicals, chief among them being the 
Revue des Questions Historiques and the Polybiblion. 


Wilhelm Wattenbach died September 20 at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; aged, 78. In 1843 his active connection with the pub- 
lication of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica began; in 1855 
he became archivist of Breslau; in 1862 he entered the Heid- 
elburg University as professor, leaving there to enter the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1873. 

He published many works in the publications of learned 
bodies and in periodicals. His writings on Greek and Latin 
paleography and his History of Writing inthe Middle Ages won 
for him a wide reputation. His best known work, however, is 
that on the Sources of the History of Germany during the Mid- 
dle ages. 


Dom Tosti, an illustrious Benedictine monk, formerly abbot 
of Monte Cassino and librarian of the Vatican, died September 
24. Remarkable for his learning and love of country as well 
as for his devotion to the interests of the Church and the Holy 
See, he left in the 18 volumes of his collected writings an en- 
during proof of his genius. The works are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order: Vol. 1. La Contessa Matilde ; II. and ITI. Storia 
di Bonifazio; IV. and V. Scritti varii; VI. Storia della lega 
lombarda; VII. Storia di Abelardo; VIII. Recordi biblici; 
IX-X Storia del concilio di Costanza; XI. La congiura di 
Catilina et la guerra di Giugurta; XII. Prolegomeni alla 
Storia universale della Chiesa ; XIII. Storia dell’ origine dello 
scisma greco; XIV.-XVII. Storia della Badia di Monte Cas- 
sino; XVIII. Della vita di S. Benedetto. 


Thomaso Vallauri, one of the most noted Latinists of our time, 
died at the advanced age of 96 in September. His entire life 
was devoted to the study and teaching of belles-lettres. Aside 
from editions of the classics he published many works on lit- 
erature, pedagogics, history and archeology. Some of them 
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are: Storia della poesia en Piemonte, 2 vols. in 8, 1841; Delle 
societa littararie del Piemonte, 1 vol., 1844; Storia delle uni- 
versita, degli studi nel Piemonte, 3 vol. 1845-46. Historia 
critica litterarum latinarum, 1 vol. in 8, 1849. De latinis 
christianae sapientiae scriptoribus, 1 vol. in 8, 1845. De ital. 
orum doctrina acalumniis Th. Mommsenii vindicata, 1 vol. in 
8, 1872. Decausis neglectae latinitatis, 1 in 8, 1873- Vita di 
Tomaso Vallauri, scritta da esso 1 vol. in 16, 1878. 


Frederic Eugene Godefroy diedin September. His pedagogical 
writings and editions of the classics are well known. He was 
prominently identified with many Catholic reviews and papers. 
His chief production is the Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue 
francaise, 10 vols. in 4, 1880-1896—a work of extensive research 
and immense labor. 


Henry George died during the campaign which preceded the 
election of the first Mayor of Greater New York, a few days 
before election, he himself having been a candidate for the 
office. His writings, his life and character were discussed so 
extensively at the time of his death that extended notice is 
superfluous. His chief works are: Progress and Poverty, 
Social Problems, The Land Question ; Property in Land (con- 
troversy with the Duke of Argyl), A Perplexed Philosopher 
(Spencer), Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII. on the Condition 
of Labor. 


Justin Windsor, librarian of Harvard University, died Octo- 
ber 22, aged 66. Before going to Harvard he was for some 
years in charge of the Boston public library. His chief works 
are: Bibliography of the Original Quartos and Folios of 
Shakespeare, 1876; Reader’s Handbook of the American Revo- 
lution, 1879 ; Bibliography of Ptolemy’s Geography ; Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America, 8 vols. (editor). The 
January American Historical Review has an article on him by 
E. Channing, in which the writer pays him this tribute: ‘In 
him American history lost its foremost student, America lost 
its foremost librarian, and hosts of students living in all parts 
of the country lost a devoted friend, whose unfailing know]- 
edge was always at their disposal.” 





